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HAT duties fall to former-Senator Brookhart under 


Trade with Russia 


conveyed by some of our propagandists that there are 


vast stores of gold in Russia which would be spent in 


this country, in case the Administration should adopt a 


his new Federal appointment, is not altogether clear. more friendly attitude, is quite untrue. The Soviets are 


However, Mr. Brookhart seems to believe that his chief 
mission in life is to promote trade relations with Russia. 
and so pave the way to speedy recognition of the Soviets. 
His encomiums of Moscow and his enthusiastic accounts 


perfectly free to trade in this country, but they can buy 
only to the extent that credit is extended them, or “ by 
dumping the products of the State farms, mines, and oil 
fields,’ conducted under a slave-labor system, into the 


of the money which this country can make by initiating American market. This latter plan was used to finance 


commercial treaties, are quite equal to those which the 
country has heard from the lips of Colonel Hugh L. 


Cooper. 


But both Mr. Brookhart and the Colonel, whose engi- 
neering feats in Russia are well known, must be aware 
by this time that their views are not shared by a majority 


and oil producer were very evident.” 


the engineering schemes controlled by Colonel Cooper, 
“and the effects of this dumping on the American farmer 


If Russia is not patronizing the American market to- 
day, the cause is not political, but financial. 
syndicated letter of July 21, M. D. Ervin writes that if 


his 


of their fellow-countrymen. While there is no obstacle our trade with Russia has been falling off since 1930, 


of a political nature preventing trade with the Soviets, 


before which time it was fairly considerable, the slump is 


the impression is gaining ground that business with Russia not due to governmental policies. The fact is that the 


is not exactly good business; that, indeed, it may be a 
very hazardous business. 

That fact was noted by Stanley Baldwin in an address 
to the House of Commons some time before England 
placed an embargo on goods from Russia. Mr. Baldwin Cooper cannot obscure that fact. Recognition or no 
condemned the idea that great gains were to be made in 


Russians cannot pay cash or short-term notes, and are 
unable to obtain long-term credits. Obviously, Russia has 
not been considered a good risk for the past few years, 
and all the eloquence of Mr. Brookhart and Colonel 


recognition, the Russian trade would have continued to 


the Russian trade as wholly fallacious. “A great deal flourish after 1930, had not the financial instability of the 
of that Russian trade of which we hear so much is trade Soviets become evident. 


that can never materialize unless we pay for it ourselves,” 
said Mr. Baldwin, “ and that is always an expensive, and 


If we insist upon trade with Russia, there is no escape 
from Mr. Baldwin’s dictum that we must pay for it, and 


sometimes a risky proceeding.” For several years Eng- pay heavily. Should American industrialists decline to 


land was able to sell engineering projects to the Soviets, 
but only by granting large credits. Trade fell off, how- must finance the trade, or the banks. That the banks can 


grant credit on long-term notes, either this Government 


ever, “ because the financial position of Russia is such do this is not probable. They would be obliged to sel! 


today that she is seeking to restrict importations in every 
way possible.” As Thomas F. Daly observed, in a letter and the public has been defrauded too often by foreign 
to the New York Times some weeks ago, the impression 
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these notes to the public in the form of Soviet bonds, 


securities to be greatly allured by the prospect of an en- 
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gagement signed by the murderous group now controlling 
the Russian people. 

That the Federal Government will undertake to guaran- 
tee any such alleged securities, is even more improbable. 
As Mr. Daly points out, farmers and industrialists would 
probably be happy to sell goods on credit to the Soviets, if 
Washington is willing to guarantee the account. In the 
long run, however, that guarantee would simply mean 
that the taxpayer would be obliged to foot the bill, once 
more exemplifying Mr. Baldwin’s contention that trade 
with Russia is always an expensive proposition. Russia 
may pay for the cotton recently purchased in the American 
market, but in case of default, the American Government 
will pay. 

From whatever angle they may be viewed, closer re- 
lations with the Soviets are highly undesirable. Apart 
from their financial instability and their unspeakable 
desecration of all that Christian faith and morality hold 
sacred, their theories of government make them dangerous 
neighbors. Their goal is world revolution, as is plain 
from their official declarations. Not content with en- 
slaving the people of Russia, it is their acknowledged pur- 
pose to spread that slavery throughout the world. Be- 
tween the American people and the Soviets, there is no 
possible fellowship. 


The Paroled Criminal 


| en week three former convicts were captured in a 
Chicago suburb. All three had been sentenced for 
assault, burglary, crimes against women, and other hor- 
rifying offenses, not once, but on several occasions. Not 
one ever served his full sentence. In every instance these 
dangerous criminals were paroled after a brief incarcera- 
tion, and at once returned to their former courses. Two 
had been granted parole within the last few months, and 
they used the occasion to stage a highway robbery. 

These cases are entirely too frequent, and unless they 
can be reduced, they mean the end of the parole system. 
The system was not founded either to give politicians and 
their henchmen easy jobs at high salaries, or to destroy 
the work of conscientious jurors and judges. Its purpose 
is clear, and needs no defense. But, except in a few 
States, its practice is gross and wholly indefensible. 

The State is bound to punish crime, but justice is never 
the worse for an infusion of mercy. When the parole 
system first went into effect, it was believed that this de- 
sirable infusion would be supplied. Again, while the 
State is obliged to punish, it may not inflict a severer 
penalty, when a lesser will suffice for the ends of justice. 
Parole, wisely applied, can discover the cases in which 
punishment can safely be lessened or remitted. Such, 
in brief, is the theory of the parole system. In practice, 
however, the system has fallen far below its original pur- 
pose and ideals. 

The system should be reconsidered in the light of ac- 
tual facts. What we know already about its operations 
proves that no person convicted of a crime of violence 
should be subject to parole. That much, at least, the pub- 
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lic has a right to demand. Next, the habitual criminal, the 
recidivist, should never be paroled. A Chicago paroled 
convict, now at large, but under indictment for murder, 
had been paroled eight times for various offenses, rang- 
ing from robbery to assault with dangerous weapons. 
Finally, the possibility of appointing to parole boards men 
distinguished for technical ability and common sense must 
be considered. If appointments cannot be restricted to 
men of that standing, the parole system cannot be re- 
formed, and should be abolished. 


School Costs 


HE State of New York is at last setting itself a task 

which should have been undertaken years ago. The 
Governor has named a committee of forty-one members 
(perhaps all but two or three will habitually absent them- 
selves, thus assuring results!) to investigate the costs of 
the State school system. He is moved to this action by 
consideration of the fact that about forty-five per cent of 
the State’s expenditures are for the schools. In the cities, 
the rate varies from thirty-five to forty per cent. 

Without assuming the role of a prophet, it may be 
confidently asserted that not much more than half of these 
huge sums, amounting to hundreds of millions in a single 
year, is spent for education. One thing is certain, and that 
is that the teachers in the grammar schools are getting 
precious little of it. A large crowd of supernumerary 
officials however, hold an enviable place near the public 
crib. In his message to the Assembly last winter, the 
Governor asked that school district superintendents who 
had only two or three or five pupils in all their domains 
be forthwith dismissed. That this is not an exaggeration 
can be seen from an investigation which showed that 21 
superintendents had 1 pupil, 67 had 2, and 171 had 3. 
To the support of each of these gentlemen of leisure, the 
State contributed the sum of $1,000 per year which, in 
these days, is a king’s ransom. It is not yet clear that 
the Governor’s order was obeyed. If not, the committee 
has its work cut out for it. 

Since public education is everywhere intertwined with 
politics, New York’s plight can probably be paralleled in 
most of the States. We know that there has been waste 
and extravagance in every department of the Govern- 
ment, and it would be more than human to suppose that 
in the department most immune from investigation and 
criticism there has been none at all. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that the teachers have been privy to this riot of 
spending. Our reference is to the barnacles which usually 
gather on the board of education building, to the janitors 
and superintendents, to the messengers and investigators, 
to the private secretaries whose work is to disclose to the 
head of the municipal system pertinent facts which the 
school board itself cannot ferret out, even with the aid of 
all the superintendents and their assistants. To keep this 
crew in good condition, huge sums are required, and for 
the politician and his friends among the contractors and 
builders and book publishers, huger sums. 

The New York Evening Post proposes to the commit- 
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tee the question “ of how much more of higher education 
we [are] giving away than we [can] afford to pay for.” 
That is indeed a pertinent question, not only in New York 
but in every municipality that supports a college or uni- 
versity. By what authority are these cities obliged to 
furnish a college education free of charge? 


Wages 


LTHOUGH it involves higher wages, the President's 
‘blanket code” appears to have won approval from 
a majority of employers. Perhaps some of this approval 
is more apparent than real, and we may look for difficul- 
ties when employers begin to understand that the plan 
compels them to pay more money for an equal amount of 
work. Still, much has been gained by the President’s ap- 
peal to the people. He knows that the code will fail unless 
it wins popular approval, and he also knows that its legal 
implications cannot be enforced, as we tried to enforce 
Prohibition, against popular sentiment. 

What we may congratulate ourselves upon is the fact 
that the question of wages is beginning to be understood 
by employers. The excesses of capitalism, practically un- 
checked for three-quarters of a century, succeeded in 
making the commodity theory of labor almost respectable. 
Men went into the market to buy labor just as they might 
buy pig iron or a stamping machine, and attempts to “beat 
down” the price of labor were as much a step in the 
normal economic process as the attempt to secure lower 
prices on the machine. The manufacturer of the machine 
might be able to defend himself, but the worker was 
usually at the mercy of the employer, especially when, as 
was commonly the case, the market value of his services 
was fixed by an understanding between the employers. 
Capital, as stupid as ever, never seemed to understand 
that the creation of a class without financial resources 
ultimately implied the creation of a class of non-con- 
sumers, as well as ruin for themselves, if the scheme were 
carried to a logical conclusion. What capital considered 
was the immediate profit, with little reference to the harm 
that might result not only to the legitimate forms of 
capitalism, but to the social and economic structure of the 
State itself. 

The general policy of the Administration will help to- 
ward a better understanding of the truth that in labor 
“ there is a social as well as a personal or individual aspect 
to be considered.” (“Quadragesimo Anno.”) For 
human society, as the Pope teaches, should form a truly 
social and organic body, with all its parts working in 
harmony toward a common end, the welfare of all. When 
society fails to protect labor in the social and juridical 
order, man’s labor cannot produce its proper fruit. “If 
the social and individual character of labor be overlooked, 
it can neither be equitably appraised nor properly recom- 
pensed, according to strict justice.” It follows, therefore, 
that the wage paid the workingman must be sufficient for 
the support of himself and of his family. “If in the 
present state of society this is not always feasible, social 
justice demands that reforms be introduced without delay 
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which will guarantee every workingman just such a wage.” 

We cannot affirm that the reforms thus far introduced 
achieve the end praised by Pius XI. The President admits 
that the minimum noted in the special codes thus far ap- 
proved does not constitute a sufficient wage, but only the 
beginning of a movement which looks to that end. It 
is important to observe, however, that every phase of the 
Administration’s policy recognizes the truth stated in 
1891 by Leo XIII, and reaffirmed forty years later by 
Pius XI, that since labor has a social as well as a personal 
aspect, both must be considered in fixing the wage of the 
worker. That labor is merely a commodity can no longer 
be maintained, even in theory. We may hope that as time 
brings us back to a period of normal prosperity, there will 
be no practice among employers corresponding to this 
inhuman theory. 


Penalizing the Sick Poor 


REPORT recently issued by the Department of 

Labor states that about one-fifth of all school and 
pre-school children are suffering from poor nutrition and 
lack of proper medical care. It would be interesting to 
know how many children of a larger growth are also 
suffering from the same wants. In addition to the suffer- 
ing caused by want of sufficient food and medical care, 
the elders are subjected to mental anxiety and a gnawing 
sense of insecurity caused by their inability to find work. 
The health of the country, as a whole, is fairly good, but 
the forebodings of this distressful period are shockingly 
mirrored in the increasing number of suicides. 

In the larger cities, however, the problem of public 
health is daily becoming graver. A study published on 
July 24 by the New York United Hospital Fund indicates, 
if New York can be taken as a fair index, that municipal 
policies all over the country are being conducted on a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish theory. The private hospitals, 
especially those conducted by our Sisters, receive little or 
no municipal aid, although they quite commonly take in 
patients who, properly, are a charge on the city. All, of 
course, give a very large amount of free medical and 
surgical service. Since they are dependent almost entirely 
on alms, which in these hard days are small and infre- 
quent, they cannot continue to perform this public service 
much longer. 

It has been noted that thousands of patients who once 
could pay for medical service are now applying to the 
public hospitals. As a result, these institutions are over- 
crowded. Beds in wards are supplemented by cots, 
stretchers and chairs, and all sorts of makeshifts must be 
devised. The condition is made worse in some cities by 
the adoption of a policy of false economy which in most 
instances means that the sick poor are deprived of ab- 
solute necessities. “In spite of the loyalty and over-time 
work of the staffs,” nursing and medical, as the Hospital 
Fund Report states, lowered standards of care are almost 
inevitable. That doctors and nurses should refuse to work 
under bizarre conditions is quite understandable. Those 
who remain struggle on under a sense of deep resentment 
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against the inhuman municipal policy which dictates that 
expenditures be cut at the expense of the city’s sick poor. 

That resentment is fully justified. Since the municipal 
hospitals are carrying a peak load as a matter of routine, 
the appropriations should not be cut, but increased. This 
could easily be done by eliminating the ward heelers and 
the other political crooks who grow fat at the cost of the 
public in every American city. By preventing these raids 
on the city treasury, ample care could be assured for the 
city’s sick poor. 
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A New Deal 
For Latin America 


T is an open secret in Washington that an integral 

part of the New Deal will be a fresh orientation of 
the United States and Latin America. Every effort is 
being made to recoup in South America the losses in 
European trade which are believed to be inevitable as 
a result of the failure of the World Economic Conference 
in London. If this program materializes on a large scale, 
it will be of great significance to Catholics. For the new 
relationship between the two Americas, to be rich and 
permanent, must be builded upon something deeper than 
a community of business interests. As Woodrow Wilson 
once said, “ Interests do not unite men; they divide them.” 
A mere exchange of hides and typewriters and tractors, 
therefore, is not enough. Cultural cooperation should be 
the focal point of the changed outlook. What better 
basis for this higher partnership (and Latin America 
will be satisfied with nothing less) is there than a com- 
mon ideal of life, a consciousness of spiritual solidarity, 
a participation in an original heritage of history, tradition 
and culture? This type of inter-American cooperation 
is demanded as “necessary to Christian civilization” in 
a statement recently issued by the Catholic Association 
for International Peace through its Latin American com- 
mittee, of which Miss Anna Dill Gamble is chairman. 
Excellent suggestions for a constructive program are 
submitted. Among these are: “ The creation by our 
universities of half a dozen or so thorough historians of 
Latin American life, and the introduction of further 
courses and lectures on Latin America.” With properly 
trained historians, no doubt, would come a series of 
suitable textbooks for the courses proposed. Work of 
a scholarly character could be undertaken toward this 
end in conjunction with organized relations between Cath- 
olic universities of the two continents, dividing the field 
and coordinating the work through exchange professors 
and exchange fellowships. Contacts of this kind on the 
college and university level would be most fruitful in 
the long run. Why cannot pilgrims from the United 
States to the Eucharistic Congress in Buenos Aires have 
a carefully planned program to submit to their Latin 
American neighbors as a basis for discussion and effective 
international Catholic Action in 1934? 
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No Free 
Riders 

UR average citizen, especially if he drives a car, is 

developing a healthy prejudice against free riders. 
The thumb-wagging fraternity, despite their appeal of 
youth and innocence, combined with “one good suit of 
clothes,” are now having amazing lack. But their days 
are numbered; the game is outplayed, and it is but a 
question of time until soliciting transportation, unpaid, 
on private carriers, will be put on a penal par with dodging 
traffic signals and parking on curves. Farmers have 
been the outstanding patrons of free riders. There was 
always room on the seat of the rattling farm wagon for 
a dusty pedestrian, who possibly could lend a hand when 
it came to lifting down a load of baskets. Lonely agri- 
culturists will risk the danger of being held up if they 
can but satisfy their craving for conversation. And the 
most conscientious of farmers have always resisted with 
difficulty the temptation themselves to climb as free riders 
upon any measure proposed for improving the market 
by agricultural cooperation. In the gospel of farm co- 
operatives, no text is more of a commonplace than the 
story of the group of harassed growers who vote unani- 
mously to reduce their acreage, publish the fact to the 
world, rejoice: over their collective wisdom, and then 
return individually resolved each and every one to plant 
just a little more than his cooperating neighbor. Elo- 
quence, ethics, and common sense have all made scant 
headway, in certain localities, against this ingrained prac- 
tice. Now comes President Roosevelt’s agricultural 
reducing program. Admittedly an experiment, appalling 
in prospective complexity of administration, the plan has 
this decided merit, that the “ free rider,” by all that human 
calculation can devise, is eliminated. Those who do not 
join the scheme, are refused the profits of the same. The 
pay checks are for the faithful, not for the faithless. The 
program will be worth its trouble and expense, if it can 
but establish this new principle. 


Whither Chinese 
Protestants? 


RAVELING through Europe, Mr. Mei I-pao, from 

China, a devout Protestant, was impressed by what 
he saw in Catholic churches. In Paris, for instance, the 
people who were absorbed a moment before, motionless, 
in prayer, laughed and talked joyously when out on the 
street. The majestic aspect of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Cologne “pierced him to his bones”; and he saw true 
faith in the serious conduct of the German worshippers. 
Unfortunately, his experiences in the United States were 
not so encouraging, since he failed to obtain entrance to 
the High Mass in one of our larger churches when ad- 
mission was by ticket—presumably at Christmas or 
Easter. This human document, with some sixty-five 
others, was translated from the Chinese by the late 
lamented Father Léon Wieger, a French Jesuit and an 
authority on Chinese literature and history, who died at 
Sien-Hsien in March of this year. These translations, 
from native articles published largely by Yen-king Uni- 
versity, the Y. M. C. A., and other Protestant missionary 
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sources, show that Mr. Mei I-pao was altogether an ex- 
ception. They are distressing for their crass ignorance 
of Catholicism, says Father Huby, S.J., in Etudes, and 
their ready acceptance of traditional misrepresentations 
of Catholic history and doctrine, which have been handed 
onto them by the missionaries. More alarming, however, 
than mere ignorance of fact, is the evident decay of all 
religious faith that this series reveals. Not only 
“Churches” are rejected, but the Divinity of Christ is 
called in question. Christ is but a religious experience, 
an “idea” concerning the Heavenly Father. Religion 
itself is of doubtful value: “let each man adore that which 
beautifies and ornaments his life.” Occasional voices are 
lifted up for orthodoxy, but these are rare, and the dis- 
solving process goes steadily on. The flank of Chinese 
Protestant Christianity is thus left wide open to Com- 
munism and atheism. With what result? Only the fu- 
ture can tell. 


Father 
Uncles 


HE death on July 21 of the Rev. Charles R. Uncles, 

a member of the St. Joseph’s Society of the Sacred 
Heart, brings to mind the widespread comment which 
attended his ordination by Cardinal Gibbons in the Balti- 
more Cathedral in 1891. Father Uncles was one of the 
first Negro priests ordained in the United States. Father 
Augustus Tolton, who died in Chicago in 1902, was 
ordained in Rome in 1881. Subsequent to Father Uncles 
six Negro priests were ordained in the United States, 
and two abroad, to work in this country, of whom but 
three survive. Of these three, two only are now sta- 
tioned in the United States. As was observed by Father 
Daniel Rice, S.S.J., who spoke at the funeral services 
held on July 24 at Epiphany Apostolic College, New- 
burgh, N. Y., Father Uncles owed, in large measure, his 
scholarly and endearing traits of character to his genuinely 
cultured parents. These traits never deserted him, and 
brought for him a long and honorable record as pro- 
fessor in the St. Joseph’s House of Study at Epiphany 
College. Seventy-four devoted years given to the service 
of God, and forty-three blameless years as a priest, Re- 
ligious, and teacher of future priests and apostles, surely 
constitute abundant proof that the Spirit of God bloweth 
where He listeth, and that neither race nor color need be 
an obstacle to a genuine priestly vocation. Father Uncles 
took a deep interest in the advancement and welfare of 
his own race; never ceasing to encourage them when the 
opportunity presented itself. Avoiding notoriety, seeking 
to influence more by example than by word, Father 
Uncles nevertheless prayed for the day when young men 
of the Negro race would be raised up, to work hand in 
hand with their white brethren in the priesthood for the 
conversion of the Negro millions of America. His long 
and edifying life points the profound lesson, that the 
Negro Catholics of this country will never fully share the 
normal life of the Church, until all the seven Sacraments 
are spent among them as channels of the overflowing 
grace of the Redeemer. 
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Italian 
Initiative 

T was no mere coincidence that Mussolini's Four- 

Power treaty was signed and the Italian air armada 
launched upon the broad Atlantic almost simultaneously. 
The two moves were triumphs of Italian initiative. They 
show that while others debate, surmise and hesitate, I! 
Duce has drawn up his plans, perfected them down to 
the least detail and swung into action. The flight of the 
twenty-four Savoia-Marchetti seaplanes from Orbetello 
to Chicago’s waterfront had all the precision and decisive- 
ness of the March on Rome; and all the drama and 
intensity of the powerful personality who scattered the 
subversive forces of Socialism and Communism at a 
critical hour in his country’s history. World parliaments, 
whether at Geneva or London, may revert to stalemate, 
but the high-geared Roman diplomacy, as beautiful a 
piece of machinery as the engines in General Balbo’s 
seaplanes, functions smoothly, brilliantly, and effectively. 
While Rome took the lead in the pacification of Europe, 
her air forces were disclosing the immense potentialities 
of what Hector Bywater has called “war in the third 
dimension.” And yet this was no paradox. It was no 
accident that General Balbo waited for days at Orbetello 
for the fog to clear over the Alps for his flight to Amster- 
dam. Otherwise, he would have been forced to map a 
journey along the Ligurian and French Riviera and to 
zoom up the Rhone valley, hovering like a hawk over the 
heart of commercial and industrial France. That would 
have presented an altogether too graphic object lesson 
in the power of a squadron of bombing planes to bisect 
one of the main arteries of a rival nation. It was good 
judgment to prefer the cold and fog of the Alpine course. 
Italian initiative has no wish to alarm peaceful neighbors. 
But if General Balbo is correct in predicting that a high- 
powered seaplane is more than the match of a first-class 
battleship, it does portend that, in spite of Malta, Gibral- 
tar, and Suez, the Italian dream of the Mediterranean 
as Mare Nostrum may in due time transfer itself to the 
realm of reality. At any rate, the flight focused the eyes 
of the world on the disciplined valor of officers and men 
in the Italian air service, exemplified the power of planned 
enterprise, and forged another link between the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres. An epic of the air has again 
advanced the cause of human solidarity. 
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Science and Progress at Chicago 


Joun S. O’Conor, S.J. 


HOSE who as yet have not had the opportunity of 
visiting the 1933 World’s Fair at Chicago may 
perhaps be tempted to ask if there is a peculiar 
reason for leaving the official name of the Exposition in 
such a rather indeterminate form as “A Century of 
Progress.” “ Progress?” they will say, “ along what lines, 
and toward what goal?” One need spend but a few 
hours on the Fair grounds to recognize that there is no 
doubt about the answer to the first of these questions, 
for the theme of the Fair can be most obviously charac- 
terized as the “ Birth of Industry, out of Science by Re- 
search.” The effort has been colossal, and merely con- 
sidered as an effort certainly merits success in attempting 
to make our people more science conscious. Whether 
they will have attained that success when October closes 
could perhaps be best answered by the inevitable ques- 
tionnaire. 

Let us consider at present the adequacy, the propriety, 
and, if you will, the intelligibility of that effort, rather 
than its magnitude, for there is no question concerning 
the latter. From its cost of $25,000,000 to its hope of 
50,000,000 visitors in five months, it is evident that the 
backers think principally in figures of six or more places. 
They have built towers that rise higher than any struc- 
ture outside of Manhattan Island. They have transported 
whole factories so that you may see a radio tube, a rub- 
ber tire, or an entire automobile made under your eyes 
“while you wait.” They have told the story of our earth, 
from its origin by the sun’s probable encounter with a 
star, down to the present-day enlightened civilization, and 
they have traced the progress of that civilization with 
special emphasis on the developments in manufacturing, 
transportation, and communication. And the story of how 
the “ natural forces” have been utilized by scientific dis- 
covery and application and have been turned into “ the 
forces that have built this nation,” as conceived by Mr. 
Dawes and Professor Pupin, this story has been told, 
not merely in words or letters, but in three dimensions— 
perhaps we had better say four, as time is no mean con- 
sideration in the process. 

This theme has unquestionably contributed a certain 
unity by which the essential features of the Fair are bound 
together in progressive sequence. Starting with the Adler 
Planetarium at the north end we have Astronomy, as one 
of the basic sciences, delineated by what is admittedly 
one of the greatest marvels and triumphs in modern sci- 
entific endeavor, for the Zeiss projector so ingeniously 
combines the knowledge of the astronomer and the skill 
of the optical-instrument maker that we may see a re- 
production of the sky, with every heavenly body visible 
to the naked eye, not merely as it appears from any 
geographical location on our earth, but as it has or would 
appear at any time of the past or future. And we may 
follow the relative motions of the images of these bodies, 


over the period of a year or hundreds of years, not by 
waiting for that time to elapse, but merely by increasing 
the speed of the motors which impart the proper motions 
to the various elements of the projector. The Fair is 
indeed fortunate that Chicago’s City Planning Commis- 
sion arranged that this permanent exhibit of an inde- 
pendent foundation should be included within its grounds. 

Southward is the Hall of Science where the other “ basic 
sciences ” are represented. Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, Geology, and Medicine, are included under 
its roof. And whether we cross the lagoon to the Island, 
or continue further to the south on the mainland, we will 
be entering into the area which the authorities of the Fair 
would be pleased to have us call “ The Application of 
Basic Science to Industry.” 

It is really an orgy of commercial advertising on a 
Brobdingnagian scale. And there has been a scramble 
among the producers of our nationally known commodi- 
ties to outdo each other in the elaborateness of their out- 
lay. That they have taken advantage of this opportunity 
in a way that fits in admirably with the scheme of things 
above outlined is undoubtedly true. And I feel sure that 
for many the Electrical, Radio, and Communication Build- 
ings were the focal points of interest, for reasons that 
may be better clarified at the end of this article. Not be- 
cause their displays are less worthy of appreciation, but 
because the description of the complexities of a dial-tele- 
phone switchboard, the construction of the latest in radio, 
or in power transmission, would lead us too far afield, let 
us return and confine our considerations to the Hall of 
Basic Science, directly sponsored by the officials of the 
Fair itself. 

This part of the Exposition might be likened to a sec- 
tion of the famous Deutsches Museum of Munich. It 
has much in common with many of the Smithsonian ex- 
hibits, as well as those of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence in Washington, and the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry, although it is far more complete 
than either of the last two mentioned. 

The physics displays seem to have lent themselves best 
to the treatment adopted. The profuse use of stroboscopic 
illumination to emphasize the principles of interference 
and beats in sound and other forms of wave motion; the 
unique demonstration by mechanical models, as well as 
by the use of gigantic crystals, to explain the properties 
of polarized light; the perfection of the optical systems 
used in the other various experiments—these and a score 
of others certainly delight the pedagogically minded science 
worker. 

The scanning disk of television, the interferometer of 
Michelson, X-ray and Geissler tubes, and the phenomena 
connected with high potential discharge of various other 
types, are all exhibited with the thoroughness of a course 
in technology. Nor is chemistry neglected. The several 
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types of chemical change, the constituents of the air, prop- 
erties of various gases, liquid air, principles of refrigera- 
tion, and many other processes of greater or less com- 
plication are shown. The relatively recent cracking method 
used in refining crude oil is carried out in all its details 
in a small scale refining plant. 

Mathematics, essentially abstract, is best represented in 
the branch of geometry, and biology, dovetailing with the 
medical sciences, attracts exceptional attention, as man is 
naturally more interested in his own machinery than in 
any other. Geology and the applications of the geophysical 
sciences offer a most complete and clever analysis of the 
methods used in locating salt domes associated with oil- 
bearing strata. A cross-section of a typical geological 
structure is shown. And the path of the seismic waves 
set up by a “man-made earthquake” or powder explo- 
sion is traced out by minute electric-light bulbs, which 
thus indicate the variation of velocity of the waves in 
the different formations, while on the adjacent wall hang 
enlarged graphs of the recording seismographs, indicat- 
ing how the several types of records aid in locating the 
hidden treasure. 

And so one might continue for days and weeks in his 
observations or descriptions, finding new apparatus, and 
other combinations of machines, not even envisioned at 
the time of the Columbian Exposition forty years ago. 
Yet as.one wanders from booth to booth viewing these 
elaborate demonstrations of the most complex physical 
and chemical phenomena, one wonders how many of the 
250,000 souls that pass in and out of the turnstiles in a 
day would stop and attempt to appreciate the significance 
of some or any of the laws of nature or the artifices of 
man that were so beautifully exemplified in the story that 
has been told there at the cost of so much thought, time, 
labor, and financial outlay. 

Were not the colors of polarized light and spectral 
analysis, the scintillations from alpha particles, the 
vagaries of photo-electrons, and the radiations of exo- 
thermic reactions just so many incomprehensible parts 
of the kaleidoscopic diorama that flashed before the “ chil- 
dren of this generation”? Were there not, perhaps not 
thousands, but hundreds of thousands, who left the Hall 
of Science weary, bored, confused, and baffled? And in 
view of these mingled feelings may they not say to them- 
selves and the administration cui bono? This question 
and its answer involves more than perhaps many of us 
are willing to admit, and I will try to answer it by an 
analogy. 

As this article is intended for the readers of AMERICA, 
we can neglect in our discussion the “ submerged fifth” 
or whatever fraction of our population represents those 
whose mental activities are devoted exclusively to the 
perusal of the tabloids and the “true confessions” 
magazines. 

Let us take, therefore, a normally intelligent person 
who has had no training in art, and have him visit the 
Metropolitan Art Museum. Or let us take one, who has 
never studied music, to a series of symphony concerts. 
Will either of our companions be interested in looking for 
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axes of symmetry in a piece of sculpture, or in identify- 
ing the theme through a fugue, any more than the hun- 
dreds of thousands at the Fair were interested in under- 
standing the anomalous dispersion of light? 

It is true that a certain almost vicarious appreciation 
may be forced from an untrained individual who has be- 
come convinced by authorities that he is in the presence 
of a classic or a masterpiece; and so too there may be a 
remote regard for the work of the scientists as a result 
of the “ fireworks ” aspect of the subject. But unless we 
are willing to agree that the culture which comes from a 
liberal education, by which a man is taught to understand 
not all the minutiae but the directive principles underly- 
ing the fields of knowledge that are dominant factors 
(favorable or otherwise) in modern civilization; unless 
we are broadminded and humble enough to admit that 
such a culture must necessarily include today a scientific 
background that it did not include a géneration ago, our 
cry of cui bono? is truly a voice crying in the wilderness— 
a wilderness self-made, because of our refusal to admit 
that scientific progress is progress at all, a refusal which 
can have disastrous effects in education. 

In the beginning we asked the namers of the Fair what 
was the goal toward which their progress led them. And 
we look naturally to the Hall of Religion for the answer. 
The answer is not what we may have hoped for, since 
the Catholic Church is not represented therein. We can, 
however, after a short visit, appreciate the wisdom and 
excellent judgment of the Hierarchy in declining a booth 
in the hall after the impossibility of Catholicism erecting 
a separate edifice had been made clear. 

Progress is the theme song of the Fair, and we cer- 
tainly glean something of the lack of progress of the 
various religions occupying booths from the caliber of 
their exhibits. While the Chalice of Antioch holds the 
position of honor in the main part of the hall, the crucifix, 
the one symbol that gives Christianity its significance, is 
conspicuous only by its absence. In the contrast between 
the lavish grandeur of the industrial buildings and the 
shoddy chautauquanism of the Hall of Religion, is the 
other side of the picture of “ unbalanced education,” men- 
tioned above. 

To the sponsors of the Fair the “ Progress of Science ” 
was the El Dorado of civilized life. Enlightenment in the 
ways of nature has carried them far but they have for- 
gotten one principle that applies to scientific endeavor as 
well as to all other lines of progress. It is this: that the 
more fundamental a thing is and the nearer it approaches 
to the ultimate in reality, the more difficult becomes its 
apprehension, and the greater becomes the danger of mis- 
understanding and error in attempts to manifest or popu- 
larize it. 

The fabrication of steel and the mastication of rubber 
require powerful and elaborate tools, but these processes 
are rather easily seen and understood by all. But the 
mysteries of eutectic mixtures and the molecular struc- 
tures that give to steel and rubber the properties which 
permit fabrication and mastication are things that cannot 
be learned by spending a few days at the World’s Fair. 
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Since the idea of the electron as a bit of “ electrified grit ” 
has been abandoned, no attempt to give us a satisfactory 
picture or model of the ultimate in matter has been really 
successful. If this is true in the natural order, how much 
more so in matters of Faith? And so we may say that it 
was presumption, rather than incompetency or neglect, 
that has turned the Hall of Religion into bathos that is 
almost blasphemous. 

Our Faith is the most fundamental thing in our lives. 
God, His love for us, that most wonderful manifestation 
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of Himself in becoming man “like unto us in all things 
save sin”: these are truths that we can listen to, ponder 
upon, and pray over, but never hope to fully understand. 

But with the knowledge of His Presence in every coun- 
try chapel and metropolitan cathedral, the tabernacles that 
house Him become for us not so many “ Halls of Re- 
ligion” but rather so many temples of our living God, 
and in these alone will be found the answer to the ques- 
tion “ Unto what goal must all true progress lead us?”’ 
Unto Him. 


Midsummer Madness 


Rosert T. 


N several previous occasions I have set down in 
() the pages of this Review a brief record of the 

absurdities which politics drives its devotees to 
indulge in. This month, a batch of clippings concerned 
chiefly with the religious news of the past few weeks 
invites my attention. I find, much to my astonishment, 
that churchmen can be at times just as embarrassingly 
human as statesmen. I find, in fact, that pious divines 
and holy bishops, like Congressmen and candidates for 
mayor, can be guilty of ludicrous posturings and incred- 
ible public statements. In brief, it would appear that 
much too frequently the gentlemen of the cloth are able 
to exclaim, in a sense not at all intended by Scripture, 
“We are made a spectacle to the whole world, to angels, 
and to men.” 

The palm for the most diverting public pronouncement 
of the month must be awarded, I believe, to Dr. Simpson, 
Anglican Bishop of Kensington. Over in London, as the 
reader probably knows, our English cousins are engaged 
in a strenuous celebration of the Oxford Movement cen- 
tenary, and according to the cable dispatches, Dr. Simp- 
son, opening one of the minor exhibitions, made a speech 
in which—with great vigor and at some length—he com- 
plained about his pants. Anyone who has actually viewed 
the outdoor costume prescribed for the Anglican hier- 
archy will easily understand that His Lordship’s speech 
was the cry of an embittered heart venting what was 
probably a long pent-up emotion. Dr. Simpson felt that 
he and his fellow-bishops made holy shows of themselves 
whenever they stepped out of their cathedral precincts to 
take the air. The costume, he informed his entranced 
hearers, was an outrageous anachronism ; in fact it was not 
really an episcopal habit at all, having been designed 
originally for horseriding. He intimated that he was pro- 
foundly disappointed with the whole Oxford Movement, 
inasmuch as “ it had failed to provide the hierarchy with 
a new, adequate, and decent costume” for street wear. 
In brief (if I do not misinterpret this Pastoral Address), 
Tractarianism is just a washout. Despite a hundred years 
of progress, it has left Dr. Simpson with gaitered legs, 
looking like a country squire on an old-England Christmas 
card. 

In point of fact the centenary celebration, widely fea- 
tured on this side of the Atlantic as well as throughout 
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Europe, produced some other incidents. For instance, 
there was the statement of Dr. Staple, the precentor of 
Canterbury Cathedral. It seems that among the faithful 
of this diocese desirous of observing the occasion, there 
took place a slight but regrettable schism. One group, 
of more or less anti-Romanist tendencies, sponsored a 
safe and sane set of plans. A second group, however, 
composed entirely of high-church people, went to ex- 
tremes. Boldly calling themselves Catholics, they pre- 
pared a highly ritualistic program for the coming event. 
The storm broke when they proposed a ceremony calling 
for the use of incense in the Cathedral. . 

Now Englishmen who like incense with their worship 
are generally thought to be tending Romewards; Eng- 
lishmen who denounce incense are safe and conservative 
members of the established Church. Hence, quite nat- 
urally, Dr. Staple, who is not in sympathy with the Ro- 
manizing wing, was annoyed by this proposal. He re- 
sented all this unashamed aping of popish ritual. In fact, 
he put aside his dignity for the moment and stated with 
heat that the Anglo-Catholics were trying to steal the 
whole centenary celebration. He proposed to allow no 
thurifers or clanking of chains in Canterbury Cathedral. 
And in conclusion he issued a statement. ‘“ The use of 
incense is quite out of the question,” he said; “it is un- 
thinkable. It is against all the traditions of the Cathe- 
dral.” 

That is really a remarkable statement, and the obvious 
comment upon it must be that while Dr. Staple is a zeal- 
ous churchman, he is nevertheless a dreadfully poor his- 
torian. Seeing that for about 400 years, until sometime 
after the Reformation, the fumes of incense rose almost 
daily in Dr. Staple’s cathedral, for him to claim: that its 
use is against all the traditions of Canterbury is one of 
those pronouncements that clergymen sometimes make to 
the vast amusement of the elect. 

_ One of the features of the centennial, if a recent report 
in the London Daily News may be believed, was to be the 
canonization by the Anglo-Catholic party of a whole list 
of thirty-nine new saints. (To take the place of the 
thirty-nine articles, presumably.) Here is a sentence to 
be found at the end of the Daily News dispatch; it sums 
up the situation in a nutshell: “ John Henry Newman is 
not among the thirty-nine names. As he died a Cardinal 
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of the Church of Rome, the decision [on his canonization] 
has, in courtesy, been left to the Roman authorities.” 

What will surely be remembered for a long time as the 
most ironical event of the entire celebration occurred at 
the White City Stadium in London. About 17,000 peo- 
ple were assembled there for Evensong, and also to hear 
the sermon by the New York rector of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin. The Stadium building is dominated by a tall mast. 
Shortly before the opening ceremony, someone, more ob- 
servant than the others, happened to notice the flag that 
flew from its top, and soon a murmur, not unmixed with 
hearty chuckles, ran through the assembly. It was the 
Pope’s banner, its gold and white fluttering high above 
the bishop’s throne and the great altar erected for the 
day. There was, of course, an immediate and somewhat 
frenzied scurrying on the part of minor officials, and 
within a few minutes, fortunately just before the coming 
of the presiding bishop, the flag was jerked down. How 
it got to the mast top remains a profound mystery. The 
thing was officially explained as a ridiculous mistake; 
nevertheless it has the proportions of a cosmic joke, for 
over the church which had broken with Rome on the 
Primacy and quarreled with Rome on Orders, some un- 
kind fate had set a symbol of the Primate and the Priest. 

The more entertaining features of the month’s ecclesias- 
tical news are not, however, confined to the Establish- 
ment. The Catholic Church came in for its share of 
notice, too, especially by one mildly grotesque event in 
Westminster Cathedral. My readers probably know that 
Dr. Marie Stopes, the eminent birth controller, is an ex- 
pert in the art of publicity; but her latest little stunt must 
be hailed, even by her enemies, as one bearing the stamp 
of genius. It seems that Dr. Stopes had just published 
a book, dealing with her favorite subject. But sales were 
discouraging, and she felt that a little freak advertising 
would help. So, according to the press, she marched into 
Westminster Cathedral, and there, doubtless with the air 
of Luther defying Rome, she chained a copy of her sex- 
emancipation bible to the holy-water font. A small crowd 
gathered at once. Somebody examined the label Mrs. 
Stopes had attached to her volume. “ Not to be taken 
away,” it read; “ This books contains matter the whole 
nation should know about.” 

Of course some of the pious were a bit shocked, but 
the sacristan, who appeared at this juncture, was not im- 
pressed. Grumbling with annoyance, he snapped the 
chain, confiscated the Stopes opus, shooed away the little 
knot of wonderers, and went on with his sweeping. The 
slight incident, however, was enough for the press; the 
name of the book got into the news columns and doubtless 
the sales jumped considerably. Personally, I find one 
flaw in the whole performance. An artistic flaw, a little 
matter of fitness. It seems to me that the holy-water font 
was not the ideal place for a birth-control book. Dr. 
Stopes should have chained it to the baptismal font, the 
one spot in the church devoted to babies and to ritualistic 
mention of birth, offspring, and what should be taught to 
the nations. This might have made a richer story, and 
got Dr. Stopes an even better press. 
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Despite the sort of stuff that he is sometimes compelled. 
to write, the hard-boiled newspaperman loves nothing bet- 
ter than a chance to prick the swollen balloon of rumor 
with a pin-point fact, and the French have a special taste 
for this pleasant little game. This was illustrated last 
month in the affair of Mlle. Sandra Ravel, described by 
the ecstatic Italian press as “a ravishing blonde.” The 
young woman is a European picture player; she was fea- 
tured in at least one Italian film. The really interesting 
thing about her, however, is her press agent. This bright 
young man, whoever he is, is destined to go far. It took 
him no time at all to learn from the midget-and-Morgan 
incident in Washington that the surest way to bring an 
unknown person to public notice is to link him up with a 
world figure, and this was the device he decided to use 
in making La Ravel famous. He cast about for a great 
name with which to shed luster on his obscure actress. 
I pause here to salute his audacity, for it must be admitted 
than when he finally picked, he picked high. 

Early last month an interesting news item found its 
way into the Italian press. It divulged the fact that the 
real name of the young actress who had been such a sen- 
sation in the films was Sandra Ratti; she was, it might 
now be admitted, a niece of the Pope. Before entering 
the pictures she had asked the permission of her uncle. 
The Pope graciously consented ; indeed he blessed the ca- 
reer of his beautiful young relative, laying down only one 
proviso—that she should take a stage name, which, inci- 
dentally, he himself was kind enough to choose for her. 
This pretty story was immediately copied by all the Euro- 
pean journals; it leaped the ocean and appeared on this 
side in all the metropolitan journals, gradually trickling 
down to the smallest country sheets. But the French, as 
[ have remarked, are sceptics. The young men of Choisir, 
a Catholic journal of Paris, did not believe the tale and 
determined to investigate. They sought information from 
what they described as “the highest and most authentic 
sources.” Shortly afterwards they authoritatively in- 
formed their readers that the affair of Mlle. Ravel was 
a pure fantasy from beginning to end. 

At home, the month of July produced several items of 
interest to Catholic readers. The Right Rev. William 
Moreland Hall, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Sacra- 
mento, came to New York, mounted the pulpit of the 
Cathedral, and publicly rejoiced over the fact that North 
America had been colonized and civilized by Anglo-Sax- 
ons, not by slaves of a French king or by Spanish vassals 
of a Pope. This pronunciamento, if they ever hear of it. 
is likely to cause astonishment to the peoples north of the 
St. Lawrence and south of the Rio Grande. Late in 
June, the Wisconsin Legislature passed the O’Malley Bill 
restricting contraceptive information—this principally as 
the result of the huge volume of petitions with which the 
active and aggressive Catholics of the State had over- 
whelmed the lawmakers. But this encouraging victory 
was counterbalanced by the apathy and indifference of 
Catholics in California. The State will continue to im- 
pose a crushing tax upon parish schools. Repeal of the 
law, proposed in a Constitutional Amendment on a re- 
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cent ballot, was defeated because the Faithful failed to 
vote. 

An attempt was made to inject the religious issue into 
the campaign for Prohibition repeal by our old friend 
Bishop Cannon, that veteran religious issuer. “If the 
Eighteenth Amendment is finally defeated,” he said short- 
ly after the Catholic States of Alabama and Arkansas had 
enthusiastically voted to return to a state of sin, “ this 
will be due to three causes—one being the aggressive 
opposition to Prohibition by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy.” But somehow or other Bishop Cannon’s blast 
did not create the stir with which his previous encyclicals 
had always been rewarded. For one thing, the Bishop 
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chose a peculiarly unfortunate time to speak, seeing that 
only a few days before he had been summoned to court 
about that little matter of the Jameson money. More- 
over, the public seemed to feel that it was hardly proper 
for a Methodist bishop, as yet under a serious charge, 
to attack Catholic prelates whose personal views on re- 
peal had just been resoundingly echoed by 8,000,000 peo- 
ple in sixteen States. The ministers of Norman, Okla., 
promptly canceled a speaking date they had previously 
arranged with the Bishop. He was, as they remarked in 
explanation, now discredited, and they would have none 
of him. And so it now looks as if Othello’s oceupation’s 
gone. 


The Prohibition Repeal Conventions 


Francis J. 


' , JE are having a new experience these times in the 
conventions that are called to vote on repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. They are the first 

to be attempted under the Constitution since it became 

the supreme law of the land on June 21, 1788, the day the 

American citizens in New Hampshire, the ninth State, 

ratified the instrument proposed by the framers. When 

the conventions of 1787 and 1788 were being held, such 
citizens were not operating under the Constitution, as we 
know it, for there was none until that June 21. These con- 
ventions pertain to the intention of the framers as they 
expressed themselves in the Philadelphia convention of 

1787 and as the ratifying conventions in the original 

States understood it. 

In 1933, in a pell-mell rush to realize a thing called re- 
peal, may it not be said fairly that insofar as public dis- 
cussion bears upon it, no thought has been given to the 
fundamental principles involved? The main idea seems 
merely to get beer and wines with allowable content of 
alcohol, and, in some circles, there is a plan to prevent 
at all costs the “return of the saloon” —as if we were 
engaged in a national scramble to make or unmake or 
modify some police regulation or a code of ordinances! 
And as if we were in no way concerned with the phil- 
osophy about natural rights, or, as they are solemnly 
called in the Declaration of Independence, “ unalienable 
Rights ”! 

If I should hold that a general confusion obtains in 
reference to the subjects of Prohibition and its repeal, it 
would be just blankly denied, or there would be patroniz- 
ing looks by way of pity for a soul who does not sense 
the temper of the American people. And of course such 
patronizers would be blissfully unmindful of their own 
unfamiliarity with the debates of the 1787 Convention, 
the early decisions by the Court with John Marshall pre- 
siding, and all the correlated history. When we came to 
the business of making the Eighteenth Amendment, we 
just assumed that we were doing again what we had done 
wlren we made the previous seventeen; so Congress in its 
proposal sent it as usual to the legislatures. And all but 
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a very few persons, relatively speaking, gave no thought 
to the fact that the proposed Eighteenth Amendment was 
the first proposition in the whole Constitution that was out 
of tune with the harmony of its guarantees. It was the 
first Amendment not to have guaranteed liberty or to have 
enlarged its previous provisions or to have extended the 
self-evident truths. When it was being adopted, its de- 
votees had no word to say about “the consent of the 
governed”: yet, de facto at least, it was fastened or 
foisted upon more than 100,000,000 people by the votes 
of some 5,000 or less, who were then the members of 
the several legislatures. And the experience since then 
under a law so made is an eloquent commentary on what 
it means to attempt to make American citizens subjects of 
such toryism without their consent. 

But the man on the street says the United States Su- 
preme Court has ended all question of validity of the 
Eighteenth Amendment by the national Prohibition cases : 
That Court did not pass upon the questions of the neces- 
sity of having the consent of the governed, nor upon 
the nature of the proposed Amendment, nor upon the sep- 
arate functions of the dual character of our citizenship. 
It may well be that the man on the street is ever a victim 
of a laissez-faire policy and does not know it and does 
not care—until he finds himself in the toils of the law and 
otherwise mocks the pretense of liberty of Americans. 
Courts never count themselves bound by precedents ex- 
cept as to the facts and issues involved in given cases: 
and this highest court of ours may, as it did recently in 
a line of cases about estate taxes, voluntarily reverse itself 
when it perceives that its trend no longer accurately states 
the law. Mr. Justice McReynolds suggested this very pos- 
sibility in his concurring opinion in the Prohibition cases. 
The Constitution is supposed to be more stable and rigid 
than that. 

Every student discussing this Amendment will in his 
argument inevitably come to the point of the grant of 
power to Congress in the Fifth Article of the Constitu- 
tion itself and expect his adversary to be silenced with 
such a thrust. He will fortify his stand by the assertion 
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that the Supreme Court has said so; and who can gain- 
say it, he will add? Is the Court infallible? It makes no 
such claim for itself. It just has the “last say”: then 
it awaits different questions between different—or even 
the same—parties. 

From these attitudes and circumstances, one finds a 
considerable conspiracy of silence that pervades all the 
ramifications of this subject of Prohibition. To suggest 
that the sum total of talent and thorough consideration 
and debate in the 1787 Convention marks a significant dis- 
tinction between the methods of their time and our time 
is to fly in the face of our superior complex that may 
haughtily presume our better education. Our constitu- 
tionalists are ready to admit that their cogitations are just 
as scientific as were those of the framers: but they do not 
talk of consent of the governed, the duality of our 
citizenship, or natural rights and self-evident truths. Nor 
were these points urged upon the Supreme Court. 

Rather, the Court begged the question, and we take 
it for granted that Congress was in Article V of the 
Constitution given the arbitrary power of selecting a 
method of adoption of proposals of amendments, having 
a choice of two courses enumerated. The language of the 
Article might have had that meaning if it were set apart 
from the document of which it is a part and if it were 
unassociated with a history of a time and circumstances 
when it was generally differently understood, and if we 
consider that in its making Americans in a group were 
contemplating certain action in the process of which any 
one of a group so occupied might propose measures for 
common consideration. When the convention in Penn- 
sylvania met to ratify the proposed Constitution, the 
criticism was made that the framers had “assumed the 
power of proposing.” James Wilson, who had helped at 
Philadelphia to make the document, said 

I never heard, before, that to make a proposal was an exercise 
of power. . . . The fact is, they have exercised no power at all; 
and, in point of validity, this Constitution, proposed by them for 
the government of the United States, claims no more than a pro- 
duction of the same nature would claim, flowing from a private 
pen. 

The phrase in the Article, rather, spells out a limitation 
of power and in effect bars proposals from individuals, 
officials, legislatures, civic bodies, and limits competency 
to make such proposals to the Congress with a reasonably 
evident intention to secure a deliberate and representative 
expression of the public mind. Without such Article not 
only might Congress do this very thing, but all the others 
could. We see a limitation, not a grant of power. 

The framers, of course, acted wisely and for a definite 
reason. Let us here quote Francis X. Hennessy, who in 
his “ Citizen or Subject? ”, telling of the duty of Congress 
with whom was left—not given—the obligation of pro- 
posals, says: 

That duty, as they knew and we now know, was to draft a 
proposed Article and, after it had been worded, to examine it and 
its nature and (with the validity of their ultimate proposal abso- 
lutely determined by that nature) then to propose the Article and 
a mode of ratification for it which would mean ratification by 
those competent to ratify an Article of its particular kind. 
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Having in mind in such choosing of method of ratifica- 
tion, Congress presumably would be mindful that it was 
virtually acting under a power of attorney from all of 
the American citizens in whom was the fulness of all 
powers, a reservoir of all natural rights, out of which 
has been yielded for the common good certain powers of 
government clearly enumerated and no others, as witness 
the express reservations of power. If the people had not 
granted any power restricting their liberty in Article I 
of the Constitution, then a proposal so to restrict must 
of necessity come from the source of all reserved power 
the people in their conventions. If the proposal were of 
something already granted by the Constitution and ger- 
mane to its clearer or fuller expression, then the Con- 
gress might well enough refer ratification to the legisla- 
tures. 

The nature of the proposal is, therefore, the all-im- 
portant consideration. The nature of the proposal, alas, 
is the one thing not talked about in these days, and also 
escaped the attention of the Court and the counsel in the 
cases that are imagined to have been decided infallibly 
and oracularly without reference to any judgment there- 
in upon the point about the “consent of the governed.” 
This Constitution which we have so glibly amended is be- 
ing bandied about. Admired by the scholars of the world 
and regarded as a masterpiece of statesmanship, having 
the value of a glorious mosaic, it is threatened with 
tampering and a smudging unworthy of a people who 
succeed to such a rich treasure of political wisdom. 

No man who lived 145 years ago, when this immortal 
work came from the framers, lives to tell us in our first 
experience with some of their ideals how we should meet 
our problems: but they have left norms of action to guide 
us, if only our industry will prompt us to turn back the 
pages of history and sense the spirit that actuated them 
in their philosophy of national life as they divined it right 
after their liberation from foreign tyranny, which is no 
sweeter than domestic tyranny. They did not make them- 
selves the laughing stock of the world: rather the world 
applauded and hailed their virtue and sagacity. Out of the 
thirteen sovereignties on our shores then, each with its 
local and limited citizenship, they found a community or 
bond of interest which they defined to be their national 
citizenship, two characters in a single person with one of 
which they organized appropriately a new entity recog- 
nized all over the world as a national sovereignty created 
by them in their capacity as “ We, the People of the 
United States.” In that function, they wrote the supreme 
law of the land. Years later, differentiating these func- 
tions of the citizen’s dual character, Daniel Webster in 
his “ Reply To Hayne” told the Senate: 

The States are, unquestionably, sovereign, so far as _ their 
sovereignty is not affected by this supreme law. But the State 
legislatures as political bodies, however sovereign, are yet not 
sovereign over the people. So far as the people have given power 
to the general government, so far the grant is unquestionably good, 
and the government holds of the people, and not of the State 
governments. 


Yet, in the pending repeal conventions, we have a plan 
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of action in which the State governments have obtruded 
themselves with acts of the legislature prescribing various- 
ly how some citizens may essay an usurpation of func- 
tions of citizens of the nation who have thus far listened 
in vain for the voice of the proposer of another Amend- 
ment laying down a procedure as the voice of the people in 
an Act of Congress. But, to add to the merriment, at a 
late day these conventions have been trumped up to re- 
peal a thing which legislatures dared to do in 1919 with- 
out any authorization from the people when they ratified 
a proposal to interfere with their “ unalienable Rights,” 
their natural rights, to gratify their sense of taste by the 
use of alcoholic beverages which the legislatures, and not 
the people, denied all men because on account of the per- 
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sonal equation there are some weaklings who abuse it by 
irrational use. 

The stage is set for this repeal circus and the 1933 
follies of Constitutional amendment must go on to satisfy 
nobody who has taken thought about all that it means. 
Maybe we are impulsively and in pell-mell fashion chang- 
ing the form of our republic and starting on our way to 
an unwritten Constitution and forgetful of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. And to add more to the merriment, we 
are talking repeal and are about to vote it, thinking noth- 
ing about the continuation of the Prohibition fiasco as 
will be simultaneously and silently gulped down when the 
electorate adopts Section 2 of the pending proposal of a 
tricky, Dry, and expired Congress. Panis et circenses! 


State Aid for Catholic School Children 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


by the Catholic Bishops of Ohio, for assistance for 

the religious public schools, has roused Catholics 
throughout the country to reconsider the system of double 
taxation to which they are now subject. ‘“ Catholics,” says 
Patrick F. Scanlan, editor of the Brooklyn Tablet, “ are 
considered when it comes to paying the tax, but not when 
it comes to distribution.” The plan of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture is to give $17 from a special fund to every school 
district for each child in the primary grades and $29 for 
every high-school student. The Bishops ask that this 
amount be given for every child, irrespective of whether 
or not it is in a religious school. In round numbers there 
are in Ohio about 150,000 children in the elementary 
parish schools, which represents a saving to the State of 
something between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. Owing 
to a greatly reduced cost of administration, these public 
free parish schools are less expensive than the State sup- 
ported schools. 

The Rev. Dr. John R. Hagan, Superintendent of 
Schools in the Diocese of Cleveland, stated on July 6 that 
unless some form of State aid be forthcoming, many of 
the Catholic schools of the Cleveland diocese would be 
unable to reopen this Fall. These schools are now edu- 
cating 73,000 children. Nothing is asked for religious 
instruction, but only “that the State aid our people to 
give their children education in the ordinary branches of 
instruction.” 

In view of the critical situation with which Catholic 
schools are confronted throughout the United States, 
there is particular interest in the recent action of the 
Maryland Legislature with regard to the children attend- 
ing various Catholic schools of St. Mary’s County in that 
State. 

St. Mary’s County is the southernmost and first settled 
county in the State of Maryland, being the territory chosen 
by the original colonists of Maryland, under Lord Balti- 


, \HE recent request made of the State Legislature 


more, for the establishment of the Colony of Maryland 
on March 25, 1634. The three-hundredth anniversary of 
this event will be celebrated next year. The population 
of the county, both white and colored, is estimated as 
around eighty per cent Catholic. The territory is entirely 
agricultural. 

The oldest Catholic educational institution in the county 
is St. Mary’s Academy, in Leonardtown, in charge of 
the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Ky., which institu- 
tion also, together with Leonard Hall School, conducted 
by the Xaverian Brothers, provides parish-school education 
for the white children of St. Aloysius’ Parish, Leonard- 
town, and of St. Francis Xavier’s Parish, Newtown. De- 
layed for generations by absence of good roads and other 
obstacles, parish schools were finally begun in the Fall 
of 1916 at St. James Church, near St. Mary’s City, and 
at Ridge (St. Michael’s and St. Peter Claver’s), and have 
since spread to the following places: Hollywood (St. 
John’s), Medley’s Neck (Our Lady’s Chapel), Morganza 
(St. Joseph’s), Bushwood (Sacred Heart), Abell (Holy 
Angels), and Great Mills (Little Flower School). Ridge 
and Morganza are the only parishes, so far, where pro- 
vision is made for the elementary education of the colored 
Catholic children, all the rest ministering to the whites. 
Thanks to the efforts of its present pastor, Father Greg- 
ory G. Kiehne, S.J., St. Michael’s Parish, Ridge, has also 
a four-year accredited parish high school supported by the 
people of the parish. Adjacent to St. Peter Claver’s 
church and school, at Ridge, is the Cardinal Gibbons In- 
stitute for the secondary education of colored young men 
and women, which is not part of the parish system. 

During the school year 1932-33, the public schools of 
the county took care of 1,425 white children and 1,221 
colored. The Catholic parish schools took care of 1,124 
white children and 271 colored. Since the introduction of 
improved roads, and coincident with the development of 
the parish schools, the old-fashioned one-room district 
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schools, which were universal in rural Maryland in 1916, 
have been largely abandoned by the public-school authori- 
ties for consolidated schools, in the case of the white 
children. This has necessitated the use of school busses, 
as in countless other rural sections of this country. The 
Catholic schools, being also to a greater or lesser degree 
of the consolidated type, have been obliged, after many 
misgivings, to resort to the use of busses for the trans- 
pertation of children from the outlying farms or from 
adjacent parishes. For schools supported entirely by the 
voluntary contributions of a people never particularly 
blessed with this world’s goods, aided by such small grants 
as could occasionally be obtained from outside charitable 
sources, the burden of bus transportation has proved an 
almost unsurmountable obstacle even in the most pros- 
perous periods. In the present crisis, the cost of bus equip- 
ment, driver, and current outlay is entirely prohibitive, 
and in the summer of 1932 the clergy and Religious in 
charge of the parish schools of the county saw themselves 
flatly obliged to close the schools in a year or two unless 
some help should be forthcoming from the public 
authorities. 

In June, 1932, at the advice of Senator Tydings, Father 
Herbert J. Parker, S.J., of Great Mills, sent to Dr. 
Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Schools, a formal 
petition, signed by the superintendents of the parish 
schools in St. Mary’s County, requesting that the State 
Board of Education take steps to provide for the trans- 
portation of the children attending the Catholic schools. 
As a result of this petition, a hearing was arranged for 
by the Board of Education, on September 2. 

In the meanwhile, various inquiries were set on foot 
as to precedents that might be alleged from other locali- 
ties. Father Parker ascertained what had been done in 
Louisiana to provide free transportation for Catholic 
children. Inquiries of the Church authorities in Oklahoma 
brought the reply that the question of transportation on 
school busses appeared not to have been brought before 
the State Board of Education, since the children in the 
parish schools there were not dependent on busses for 
their transportation. The Oklahoma Assistant State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, however, informed Father Parker 
that “because of local permission on the part of the 
school board, children attending both the public school 
and the other are permitted to ride on school trucks 
when it is convenient. This is entirely a local matter, 
however, and is not governed by any statutes.” 

Consultation with the Hon. Albert C. Ritchie, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, and the hearing before the State 
Board in September, 1932, resulted in the conviction that 
legislative authorization would be needed before the local 
county authorities would be able to make any appropria- 
tion for the transportation of the school children. Early 
in 1933 vigorous representations were made to State Sen- 
ator Philip H. Dorsey as to the danger and injustice of 
the present situation by a member of St. Michael’s parish, 
Ridge, Mr. Stephen Bean. Mr. Dorsey, seeing likewise 
the need for a specific bill to change the law, undertook 
to introduce legislation to that effect, and the following 
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paragraph, by vote of the Maryland Assembly as House 
Bill No. 515, was added to Article 19 of the Code of 
Public Laws of Maryland (1930 Edition), title “ St. 
Mary’s County,” under sub-title “ schools”: 

202A. The County Commissioners of St. Mary’s County are 
authorized and empowered, in their discretion, to provide for the 
transportation to and from school of children attending any school 
in St. Mary’s County, such transportation, on order of said County 
Commissioner, to be provided by the Board of Education of St. 
Mary’s County in the school busses already provided for by said 
Board of Education, or to be provided for by it in the future 
whenever said busses may have carrying capacity in excess of 
that required to transport public-school children, or through con- 
tracts for transportation by said County Commissioners with 
private individuals or corporations authorized to transport pas- 
sengers in St. Mary’s County, provided, however, that when any 
such contract or contracts are necessary, said County Commis- 
sioners shall only make such contracts when satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made for reimbursement in whole or in part. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, That this Act shall take 
effect June 1, 1933. 

At the meeting of the Commissioners for St. Mary’s 
County on June 27, 1933, Fathers Parker, Duffy, and 
O’Neill, S.J., appeared and requested that an appropria- 
tion of $8,000 be levied for bus transportation in con- 
formity with the bill just quoted. The facts in the case 
were recited by State Senator Dorsey, and it was made 
plain, against some of the heated opposition that appeared 
from representatives of a Protestant group in the county, 
that the measure was not in order to “ impose a burden,” 
but to effect a very substantial economy. The county was 
faced with the prospect of providing immediately for the 
education of an additional 1,400 children in a_ public- 
school system already seriously imperiled by the crisis, in 
case the Catholic schools should be forced to close. The 
appropriation was favored by two of the three Commis- 
sioners, Messrs. Abell and Redman; and the $8,000 was 
provided for the year 1933-34, out of a special fund avail- 
able for such uses, with the condition that $1,000 be re- 
funded to the Commissioners. Out of this refund would 
be financed the administration of the remaining $7,000 
between the different parishes, which would be under- 
taken by a person appointed by the Commissioners. 

Further comparisons revealed how modest were the 
requirements of the Catholic parishes. For the transporta- 
tion needs of 1,425 white children (colored children are 
not transported in the county public-school program), a 
sum of $26,350 was contributed in 1932-33 by the State. 
For the single consolidated public grade and high school 
at Great Mills, with 270 pupils, there were spent during 
the school year $11,815 on bus transportation, not includ- 
ing cost of bus insurance. For the 1,125 white Catholic 
children, the estimated cost of transportation, during the 
same time, was $8,500, by means of nine busses and one 
automobile. Economy, as well as justice, are provided 
for in the Catholic plan. 

Since then, provision has been made by the Illinois 
Legislature for the transportation of Catholic children 
in the public-school busses who live along the routes trav- 
ersed by the public conveyances. 

This enlightened action by the Maryland authorities 
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with regard to a specific group of children will undoubted- 
ly point the way to the solution of the same problem con- 
cerning other Catholic children in Southern Maryland; 
and will be an inspiration to rural communities in many 
other parts of the United States. Catholics have noth- 
ing to gain by concealing their just rights; still less by 
concealing their savings and accomplishments. Let the 
public know who we are, what we do, and why we do 
it, and the public will respect us, and justice will be done. 


Economics 


More Workers and Higher Wages 
Paut L. Brakety, S.J. 


HE general purpose of “the blanket code” for 

employers was stated by the President in his radio 
address of July 24. “If all employers will act together 
to shorten hours and to raise wages, we can put people 
back to work.” When other statements made by the 
President, or by such representatives as Administrator 
Johnson, are studied, the purpose of the blanket code 
is seen to be not only immediate, specific, and extensive, 
but, from the viewpoint of the old school of economics, 
revolutionary. 

Following the President’s address the Government 
mailed a formal statement to 5,000,000 employers, asking 
them to find room as quickly as possible for more em- 
ployes, and to raise wages. They are invited to sign 
“a solemn covenant” to pay wages “above a minimum,” 
and to limit the hours of work per week for the individual 
worker, so that provision can be made for a greater num- 
ber of employes. A badge of honor, to be conspicuously 
displayed, will be awarded to all who sign, while for 
those who hold back “there are adequate penalties in 
the law.” These the President is determined to use “ to 
the limit, to protect the willing from the laggard, and to 
make the plan succeed.” 

Thus, for the first time in our history, the Government 
has walked into the shop and the factory. The shop girl 
and the soda jerker, along with. the garage man and the 
puddler, have become the objects of the solicitude of the 
Federal Government. True, the Government does not 
engage to guarantee them a job, or to find one for them, 
if their several employers have shut down operations. 
However, it has served notice on the respective owners 
of the steel mill, the department store, the oil company, 
and the restaurant, that it will be greatly to their advan- 
tage to take on more workers at a higher wage. The 
principle of the living wage has already been affirmed 
at Washington, but to prevent excessive cutting the Gov- 
ernment warns the employer to pay at his peril a wage 
that is not “above the minimum.” 

For the success of the plan, the President relies on 
the force of an enlightened public opinion, and at present 
he asks only “the cooperation that comes from opinion 
and conscience.” Besides awarding the badge to worthy 
employers, it is his intention “to keep posted in the post 
office of every town a roll of honor of all those who join 
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with me.” It is known from other sources that “ drives,” 
of the kind with which the World War made us familiar, 
will be undertaken in all the States to popularize the 
plan, and to bring pressure on “the shirking employer ” 
who manages to undersell his competitor by refusing to 
pay the minimum wage. 

In all this there is a hint of a boycott, encouraged by 
the Government. The President contented himself in his 
address with merely saying that he felt sure the public 
would soon come to know who were the employers who 
“ deserve well of everyone who works for a living,” and 
who were not. “Buy where you see the eagle,” will 
probably be the slogan that excludes by suggestion. (Or 
is it a hawk?) The plan, then, to make the employer 
fight the depression by taking on more workers at an 
advanced rate will be inaugurated with badges, rolls of 
honor, parades, and appeals on the billboards and in 
the movies. Over its course hangs the possibility of a 
Government-engineered boycott, and “the adequate 
penalties in the law.” 

Has the plan a ghost of a chance to succeed? 

It is easy to pick flaws in the scheme. It will not be 
easy, however, for Washington to gibbet an employer 
who, with his ready tongue in his check, signs the Presi- 
dent’s solemn covenant. It is no small job to check up 
on 5,000,000 employers, of whom about 4,999,000 have 
been brought up on the dog-eat-dog philosophy of life. 
If Midas agrees to take on fifty new employes, and so 
wins his badge of honor, he may hold those fifty em- 
ployes to the end of the year. Also, he may not, and 
in that case he will let loose a whole flock of plausible 
excuses. Our ears will be deafened with their whirring, 
and the skies darkened by their flight. Are we to have 
a Supreme Court of Labor to investigate these cases 
which, if human nature has not changed since the night 
of July 24, when the President made his speech, will 
certainly be found? One of the first to telegraph enthusi- 
astic approval of the President’s plan was the executive 
of a large Eastern mercantile establishment that has long 
been notorious for its slave wages and for the heartless 
cruelty with which it discharges employes. This may be 
conversion, but if so it is one of the most striking since 
Constantine saw the Cross in the sky. 

The theory that you cannot teach a dragon to blush 
seems tenable. Experience shows that you must fall on 
him with an axe, a snickersee, a blunderbuss, a magic 
casque, or whatever may be at hand, and you must not 
cease until the ground is imbrued with his gore. Hence it 
would seem that as time goes on, this plan must rely 
more and more upon those “adequate penalties in the 
law.” But time, the President observes, is of the very 
essence of the plan. Why waste more time by trying 
to teach a dragon to blush, through such devices as with- 
holding his badge of honor, or informing him in a severe 
tone of voice, that one does not note his name on the roll 
of honor? 

Here is one of the dragons to whom appeal is certainly 
hopeless. Secretary of Labor Perkins described it in 
a report issued last week. 
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In the shirt industry, plants are working overtime, 
and more than half the employes receive less than $7.40 
per week. Out of 18,378 women workers in 9 States, 
only 10 per cent earned as much as $12 per week, and 
35 per cent earned less than $6, including pay for over- 
time. One devil in Pennsylvania paid the women workers 
$2 per week. Establishments paying five cents per hour 
in a week of fifty or more hours, are frightfully common. 
It is evident that in this industry, at least, no good will 
come from taking on more employes, unless the wage is 
at once raised. As the manufacturers are making money 
on these sweat-shop goods, they do not care so much 
as a pish or a tush for all the badges ever manufactured, 
or for all the honor rolls in Christendom. They can get 
_ all the “hands” they wish for a slave wage, for labor 
was never so cheap. Here is an obvious need for some- 
thing even more peremptory than axes, sharp-whetted, 
and I have a suspicion that the shirt industry is not a 
singular instance. 

The President is going to need all the penalties he 
can lay his hands on before he sees this job through. 
I for one hope that he will not hesitate to use them, 
for the alternative is ruin. All that the campaign of 
ballyhoo will do is to create a sustaining public opinion 
which is much, very much, but not enough. 

By way of postscript, it may be observed that there 
are employers in this country whose establishments have 
always been conducted in strict accord with the social 
and economic precepts and counsels of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. In what respect will the President’s plan affect 
them? 

If applied woodenly, it may affect them disastrously. 
These employers have never cut wages, but still pay, ffom 
their diminishing surplus, the wages of the peak year. 
During the depression they did not discharge a single 
employe, although at times they were hard put to it to 
find something for their employes to do. Obviously these 
employers are not in same class with those who ruthlessly 
cut wages from twenty to sixty per cent, and who by 
restoring ten per cent can “ merit” the President’s badge. 
Nor can they be ranked with those employers who let 
out half their workers, and then doubled the work of 
those whom they retained at a reduced wage. 

Many Christian-minded employers have been paying 
their workers out of surpluses now almost exhausted, 
and not out of income. Certainly, they should not be 
expected to raise the wage above that of the peak year. 
Nor should they be required to take on new and unneeded 
employes, although, in some cases, it may be possible to 
arrange for a division of work to take in workers now 
unemployed. Clearly, however, this would amount to 
a wage cut for the old employes. What these employers 
deserve is not only the President’s new badge for present 
performance, but a special badge to signalize heroic adher- 
ence to the highest principles of social justice and charity. 
In the campaign for more workers and higher wages, 
provision should certainly be made for them. Many Cath- 
olic employers, this periodical among them, have been in- 
cluded in this class. 
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i ime a certain soberness has come over thinking, 
seems indicated by the fact that the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the final condemnation of Galileo Galilei, 
on June 22, 1633, passed with so little notice. A few 
years ago this event, in Italy as well as in other “ en- 
lightened ” nations, would have been the occasion for 
reams of denunciation of the Church and religion. 

Scientists themselves, however, have grown less dog- 
matic about matters on the confines of philosophy. The 
quest of the ultimate constitution of matter has revealed 
to physicists how little one can know about the reality 
of things. As Christopher Dawson observes, in his 
“ Progress and Religion”: “ In the past, science conceived 
matter as a genuine substance the existence of which was 
a fact of sensible experience. Today the solid world of 
the materialist has vanished in a tenuous web of mathe- 
matical formulae.” “ Science,” says Prof. A. S. Edding- 
ton, “has nothing to say as to the intrinsic nature of the 
atom. The physical atom is like everything else in physics, 
a schedule of pointer readings.” 

So, too, more caution is expressed concerning Galileo. 
The violent disillusionments of the twentieth century have 
made us more ready to admit that great minds may be 
right, but in the wrong way; that the clearest judgment 
may be colored by passion, 





OR June of this year, a special issue was consecrated 

to Galileo by the scholarly publication of the Catholic 
University of Milan, Vita e Pensiero, in the form of a 
symposium by distinguished scholars. Behind the drama 
is the man; and this man, in the judgment of Father 
Francisco Sarri, O.F.M., was a highly complex person- 
ality, in whom light and shade were wonderfully mingled. 
Galileo’s extreme vivacity, his love of argument for argu- 
ment’s sake, with a frequent ironical turn, he appears to 
have inherited from his parents. His great charm was 
attested to by many of his friends. He was wonderfully 
kind to his mother and his two daughters. The famous 
Gassendi exclaimed: Nota mihi rara tua bonitas est: “1 
am familiar with your exceptional kindness.” He gained 
high repute for modesty and absence of professional jeal- 
ousy. On the other hand, his friends had to reproach him 
for over-indulgence in wine, to which his own daughter 
alluded; and his son Vincenzo was mortified at his 
father’s undue attentions to the fair sex. He could be 
harsh and biting in his language when he desired, which 
seems to have been pretty frequently. He was singularly 
lame when he undertook to deny, as he did at his second 
trial, that he had ever taught the Copernican theory. But 
casting the balance, Father Sarri finds that the light out- 
shines the darkness in this variegated picture. Galileo 
was not a rebel ; nor was he a weak man. Fundamentally, 
he gave proofs of nobility of sentiment and of genuine 
moral strength that his various moral defects were unable 
to outweigh. 
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HAT the principle of relativity was enunciated by 

Galileo, long before the days of Einstein, is the in- 
teresting observation of Msgr. Angelo Zammarchi, of 
Brescia. This is illustrated by his quaint picture of the 
scientific equipment fitted up in the cabin of some great 
ship. You have there flies and other small creatures mov- 
ing in the air; fish in an aquarium; and water falling 
drop by drop from one vessel to ancther. Yet none of 
these delicate movements, neither of the flies, nor the 
fish, nor the water drops, nor yourself, are disturbed in 
their motion relating to one another. Yet all is relative 
to the unseen motion of the vessel. 

The question of the condemnation is variously summed 
up by the different contributors to this symposium. Fa- 
miliar is the fact that Copernicus himself succeeded in 
teaching without friction or ecclesiastical hindrance the 
doctrine that the earth revolves around the sun; while 
Galileo roused opposition by raising the apparent theo- 
logical contradiction with the book of Genesis, in his 
characteristic controversial style. That it was natural for 
the Sacred Congregation to feel alarm, is observed by 
Cardinal Minoretti, Archbishop of Genoa. After all, the 
sun appears to act as though it revolved around the earth; 
and Scripture is to be taken according to the obvious 
sense, unless the opposite is proved. But Galileo’s proofs 
themselves were weak: the “ stations and retrogradations 
of the planets,” the sun’s revolution on its own axis; and 
the tides. It was the old story of a man being actually 
correct, but unable to prove his intuition by reason, while 
at the same time heedless of the evident contradictions 
and difficulties which he appears to have raised. Mix 
in with this a bit of partisanship and a dash of other 
human weaknesses, says Cardinal Minoretti, and you 
have the recipe. F 

Despite all that has been said about it, the condemnation 
of Galileo never exerted, according to Prof. Paolo Rossi, 
the least retarding influence upon science. Huyghens, 
Newton, Castelli, went peacefully ahead. And what the 
Church thinks of Galileo today is best illustrated by the 
offer of the great churchman and astronomer, Cardinal 
Maffi, to erect a monument to Galileo, at his own expense, 
in the city of Pisa, the scene of his greatest discoveries. 
The offer was rejected, by narrow-minded anti-clericals. 
Pisa still lacks the monument. 





HE Holy Father’s visit to the second of the seven 

churches during the nineteen-hundredth anniversary 
of the Redemption has stirred deeply the imagination of 
all Romans and lovers of Rome. Not since the year 1869 
has the Vicar of Christ set foot in the great Basilica of 
St. Paul, which was restored and partly reconstructed by 
Pope Pius IX. On this present occasion, the Benedic- 
tine Fathers, who are the “ custodians” of the Basilica, 
chanting there daily the Divine Office, offered to Pope 
Pius XI a handsome bronze tablet, commemorating the 
event. Three Popes have passed away since the Pilgrim 
knelt before that Papal throne in St. Paul’s, and won- 
dered if it would ever be filled again. But all things 
come in God’s due time. THE PILGR™. 
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Literature 
Teaching to Write 


Francis Tavszor, S.J. 
(The sixth in a series of articles on “ Writing.”) 

F the thousands who are annually graduated from 

college, very few take up the profession of writing 
as a life work or even as a part-time occupation. Of the 
thousands who are engaged in the labor of supplying the 
magazines with articles, stories, and poems, only a sur- 
prisingly small number have had the advantages of a col- 
lege course. Nevertheless, I repeat the contention in my 
last article that the best preparation for one who has the 
talent for writing and who desires to become a writer is 
attendance at a cultural college. 

Be it understood clearly, however, that I do not rec- 
ommend college for a prospective writer because of the 
English courses in the college curriculum. I advise it 
solely on the ground that a proper college course teaches 
a young person something to say and unlatches the fac- 
ulty of communicating this something to others in an 
ordered manner. In other words, college educates, and 
education, according to the Bulletin of Information issued 
by my alma mater, “ in its complete sense, is understood 
as the full and harmonious development of the intellec- 
tual, moral and physical powers of man.” 

She is right. She proposes “to lay a solid foundation 
in the whole mind and character for any superstructure 
of science, professional and special, and for the upbuild- 
ing of moral, civil and religious life.” She would give the 
world “profound thinkers, safe guides, clear writers, 
logical pleaders, and cultured gentlemen.” As a matter 
of fact, she does it better than she expresses it. She, 
together with the other almae matres, nourishes doctors, 
lawyers, financiers, clergymen, shop keepers, salesmen, 
clerks, and authors with fine impartiality. She does not 
turn out professional or competent amateur writers in 
abundant crops. No sister alma mater does. But she 
pours out her vast knowledge into the ear of the prospec- 
tive writer and she educes from his depths whatever tal- 
ent he may possess ;‘she prepares him, if I may once more 
repeat the thought, by teaching him something to com- 
municate to others, the fundamental of all writing. 

That same Bulletin of Information recalls to my mind 
the courses in English that are offered to the young per- 
son who aspires to authorship through college. An ex- 
tenuating circumstance in their regard is the fact that 
they are offered likewise to prospective lawyers, doctors, 
and politicians. Ordinarily, they benefit the students who 
are bent on these professions. But they are not much 
more helpful to the student who is ambitioning author- 
ship than the courses in science, history, mathematics, or 
philosophy. They are of advantage, principally, because 
they impart knowledge and train the faculties. They are 
partly helpful because they are inspirational and because 
they set the student fairly on the way of educating him- 
self in literature. They are scarcely of use at all in the 
way that they are reputed to avail most, namely, that of 
actually teaching the student how to write literature. 
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It is an undoubted advantage for any student to learn 
about Homer and to study his “ Iliad,” to memorize the 
facts about Virgil and be mesmerized serenely by his 


“ Aeneid,” to get the low-down on the speeches of De-’ 


mosthenes and Cicero and be whipped up into an admir- 
ation for them, to smile with Horace and strut with 
Sophocles and ponder with Plato. It is almost an essen- 
tial for any prospective writer to have the book of 
Chaucer opened for him, to have pointed out to him the 
art of Shakespeare, to be introduced to the great English 
poets, to the essayists, the orators, and the novelists. Next 
in importance for a prospective writer, who is happy 
enough to attend college, is the establishment for him of 
the expansive principles on which literature is founded, 
and the delimitation of the faculties of a writer, and the 
classification of the types of literary achievement. 

Preliminary to all of this, however, the person who 
would develop into a writer, by aid of a college course, 
should have been grounded in the fundamentals of word 
use, of sentence structure, of paragraph building, of a 
unified coherence in the whole, of stylistic felicity and 
of all that can be reduced to precepts. The college can be 
helpful by forcing the lagging student to read acknowl- 
edged literature, and by compelling him to attempt to 
express himself in writing. But the English courses can 
never make a writer; he must make himself. 

A very pertinent statement was credited to Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, the artist, not very long ago. He re- 
lates: 

When I was a youngster, I took so many courses in English 
Literature at Harvard, and learned so much from Hill's “ Rhet- 
oric” about “clearness, force and emphasis” and “unity, mass 
and coherence,” that for ten years after I was graduated I was 
so mentally muscle bound that I could not write a comprehensible 
paragraph. 

No one will deny that the technique of writing should 
be taught, even in these days when technique is valued’ at 
so little. Nor will it be denied that the technique must be 
acquired and mastered, if a prospective writer is ever to 
realize his ambition. But the imparting of the secrets of 
technique must not be done in such a way as to kill off 
everything else in the student except the rigid quest for 
technique. I can add my own little testimony to that of 
Saint-Gaudens and can honestly state that I was never 
able to write naturally until I had forgotten practically 
all the precepts that I had labored so steadfastly to mas- 
ter. It may be true that I was so impregnated with prin- 
ciples that I lost consciousness of them and drifted into 
the mellower state of applying them as a habit. But I 
would prefer to believe that the submergence of the pre- 
cepts allowed my natural instincts in writing to rise and 
to direct me. 

Two mysteries haunt me in this phase of my consider- 
ations on writing. The first is that of the great number 
of first-class writers who have received so little technical 
training, according to their own testimony, from teachers 
and textbooks. The second is the ineptitude of so many 
people who attempt to write after they have been drilled 
and drilled and yet further drilled in the mechanics of 
writing. I am forced to question whether or not a novice 
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in writing is not stunted by the continual imposition ot 
rules upon him, whether or not he is so overwhelmed by 
directions that he becomes confused and _ self-consciou: 
and incapable of writing instinctively. I wonder if the 
one learning to write in a college English course is not 
driven onto a road where there are none but red lights and 
none but menacing traffic custodians. The teaching of 
the art of writing can become over-mechanized; it can 
produce numbness in the creative faculties; it can kill off 
instinct and naturalness; it can seal up hermetically the 
true talent for writing; it can destroy the ambition to 
write. When, previously, I said lightly that “a young 
man or woman ambitioning to be a writer need not be 
injured irremediably by the English that he learns in col- 
lege,” I meant what I am now asserting seriously. 

There are too few inspirational teachers on the college 
faculties and there is too much insistence on stale text- 
books. An inspirational teacher need not necessarily be 
a producing author; if he is, he has more value as a 
teacher. Such a one can strike the spark that rouses the 
mind and the emotions of the student writer and can then 
understand, because he has had similar experiences in his 
own efforts to write, the struggles of the beginner. He 
produces authors. But the professorial, preceptualistic, 
rule-bound, stodgy teacher, who knows English composi- 
tion as a theory and never in his own case reduces it to 
the agonizing problem of actually composing, can be the 
death of many an aspirant to authorship. 

The textbook can be equally fatal. It picks literature 
apart, uncovering the bony skeleton, diagramming the 
anatomy, analyzing the blood stream. It tries to show the 
learner how to put literature together. It cannot impart 
the soul to literature. No textbook can teach the student, 
even though he have the talent, to write anything better 
than the most ordinary kind of an English composition. 
Some time ago, an editorial writer in the Saturday Review 
of Literature remarked : “ If rhetorics, composition books, 
manual guides could of themselves assure the writing of 
good English, our prose style should now be purer than 
Chaucer’s well.” Each new year brings dozens of these 
new textbook dissections of literature. I doubt their ef- 
ficacy, and I would ‘agree with the writer just quoted 
when he says: 

We laugh at the older rhetorics with their talk of the sublime, 
of the great style, of dignity, of eloquence. But at least the 
authors of these treatises promised to able writers something more 
inspiring than unity, coherence, and emphasis. They implied, even 
if they took no means to secure it, an active intellect, stirred by 
passionate ideas, and quite as desirous to express itself as to dis- 
cover how to be obvious to others. 

If I have seemed to undervaluate the advantages of 
college English as an aid to a writer, I would now be 
frankly derogatory in regard to correspondence courses 
that extract money from many simple-minded and ambi- 
tious young and middle-aged aspirants to the writing pro- 
fession. Marvelous are the pretensions of these schools 
for writers, stupendous are the results promised, many 
are the victims. Their advertisements assure you that you 
can write; they prove to you that it is the easiest and most 
pleasant occupation in the world; they buoy vou up with 
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the hope of making thousands of dollars, even before you 
finish their eight lessons; they have no doubt that you 
will rise, after completing the course, to the ranks of the 
best contemporary authors. They sell you a goldbrick. 
The proposition of correspondence schools seems so men- 
dacious to experienced writers that it would be a waste 
of space to discuss it; and yet it is so luring to young 
writers that it almost demands an article to refute it. 

“Correspondence courses are valuable to this extent— 
they urge one to work and study by the reflection that he 
will have thrown away his money if he doesn’t... . I 
would strongly advise the beginner to let the correspon- 
dence schools alone.” Thus, in his own phrasing, writes 
G. A. Wells in a book from which I might draw many 
profitable quotations. Arthur S. Hoffman edits the vol- 
ume, “ Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing” (Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1923). It is made up of the answers returned to 
a questionnaire addressed to 116 authors. Question five 
reads as follows: ‘ Have you had a classroom or corre- 
spondence course on writing fiction? Books on it? To 
what extent did this help in the elementary stages? Be- 
yond the elementary stages?” The answers to these 
questions are given in full, and some are significantly 
phrased. Those who responded were, at the time, suc- 
cessful writers of fiction. The summary of their re- 
sponses shows that of 113 authors, 55 have had “ neither 
class, course, or book” instruction on the writing of fic- 
tion; 56 stated that “they have tried one or more of 
these’; 40 out of these 56 who took courses answer 
the question as to the benefit they received from them; 
15 admit they were benefited, 10 that they “ derived little 
benefit,” and 15 that they were not helped, and even were 
harmed. The editor concludes: “ Out of 113 writers only 
15 claim any benefit, in even the elementary stages, from 
classes, courses, or books purporting to teach the writing 
of fiction. Ninety-eight against fifteen! ” 

These testimonies concern only fiction writing. They 
bear application to the other departments of literature. 
They uphold the contention that I made in a previous 
article that the art of writing is not taught, it is learned. 
The ability to write is not reducible to the superficial 
quality of expression and the matters of mechanics 
stressed by courses in English composition in college, by 
classes, correspondence schools and writing manuals; it 
is the ability of discovering something to say and of com- 
municating that thought or emotion through the written 
word. The form of the communication may be more 
skilful if the writer has been grounded in the elementary 
principles of writing. But as a writer grows in experi- 
ence, the form ceases to be an artificial thing built upon 
rules and becomes a natural expression, the expression of 
a man’s soul. 


REVIEWS 
De Valera. By Dents Gwynn. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $3.50. 

One of the first things to be noted about Mr. Gwynn’s biography 
of Eamon de Valera is the mention of the books, at the conclu- 
sion of his Introduction, from which he derives his information. 
They are by Piaras Beaslai, the biographer of Michael Collins, 
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by P. S. O’Hegarty who was pleased with neither set of dispu- 
tants about the treaty, by Dr. McCartan, who separated from De 
Valera, and by Alison Phillips, a confirmed Unionist. The re- 
viewer is not familiar with the other author named, David T. 
Dwane. These writers, the sources for this biography, are all 
hostile to Mr. de Valera. They are quoted with approval by Mr. 
Gwynn. The second notation is derived from the Introduction 
to the volume. Mr. Gwynn approaches De Valera as a “ para- 
dox,” a mysterious, baffling personage, as a continual surprise, 
almost as a curious accident. He seems to work himself up into 
a great state of perplexity, so great that he uses rhetorical ques- 
tions, as on page 14, such as “Is he merely the agent of secret 
forces which have for more than twelve years put him forward as 
a convenient figurehead?” Such an attitude, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, creates confusion worse confounded. For De Valera 
is best understood when he is assumed to be a simple personality, 
a man with a single-track mind, a mathematician working out a 
poorly stated problem and varying with the addition of each new 
bit of data. Through the narrative, Mr. Gwynn is only surprised 
as each new development of Mr. de Valera’s success, tracing each 
victory to circumstances that are lucky or fortuitous. What he 
affirms may have an element of truth but these things are not se 
marvelously exceptional that they need be stressed so often; for 
the life of every public man in politics is that of the opportunist. 
The three concluding chapters are devoted to the Free State 
policies under the Fianna Fail Government. They are heavy with 
fears of ruin because of the economic and political war with Eng- 
land and because of the double threat of the Irish Republican 
Army and the Communists. The biography is interesting but it 
is not brilliant. It presents the essential facts but it is not objec- 





tive. a A 
Impressions of South America. By ANpRE Sriecrriep. Trans- 
lated by H. H. HEMmMinc and Dorts Hemmuinc. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 

André Siegfried with a few bold, free strokes has presented a 
vivid portrayal of the main countries of South America. The 
articles were written as the author sailed from France and passed 
from one country to another, and so graphic and realistic are the 
accounts that the reader is made to feel a great interest in the 
peoples and places described. M. Siegfried has entitled his book 
well; he is giving his impressions and in his interesting way he 
makes one feel those impressions. His work gives a good general 
view of the geographical and political situation in South America. 
The author has included in his probe an underlying current of 
criticism of the influence of the United States in South America, 
and urges his own countrymen to increase their own influence 
there. The book is well written and the translation is excellent. 
It is illustrated with photographs and drawings aa © 





From Chaos to Control. By Srr NorMAN ANceLL. New York: 

The Century Company. $2.00. 

In his usual clear and readable but constrained style, Sir Nor- 
man Angell presents the five lectures of the Halley Stewart series 
of 1932. His theme is the present economic situation, but his 
attack is from the educational viewpoint. The elaboration of 
plans of escape is almost refreshingly absent; merely calling at- 
tention to the several valuable plans already proposed, he goes on 
to emphasize the fact that no one of them can be of practical 
value unless it is universally furthered by the concerted coopera- 
tion that was so evident in national planning and action during 
the Great War. The problem of how to achieve such a result is 
extremely practical and educational. Wisely, Sir Norman goes 
beyond the simple request for “more economic courses.” He is 
more concerned with a widespread defect in an educational system 
that embraces schools, churches, newspapers, and radio broad- 
casts: the failure to give students an understanding of human na- 
ture, a failure to fix in their minds what they really want of life. 
Only through such understanding and determination can the in- 
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dividual man rise to the cooperative effort that is necessary. Sir 
Norman would seem to burden himself overmuch and neediessly in 
trying to prove that nations need not act as moral entities. The 
experience of history does not support him here. Also, he greatly 
weakens his arguments by failing to draw support from the plans 
of the Popes and by leaving religious motives severely alone, a 
rather striking omission when viewed in the light of the purposes 
of The Halley Stewart Trust. C. M. O’H. 





Thoughts on Germany. By RicHAarp voN KUHLMANN. Trans- 
lated by Ertc Sutron. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 

A German career diplomat writes a brooding philosophical book 
on Germany, running far back into history in one direction and 
venturing upon prophecy in the other. There is none of the mailed 
fist or the steel helmet in this. This is a cultured man who loves 
his country but knows his countrymen in their strong points and 
in their weaknesses. He is deeply patriotic but objective and 
candid. Physical geography broke Germany up into many small 
pieces which were a long time coming together into a real unity. 
The hegemony of these German States went from Catholic 
Austria to Protestant Prussia. Since 1870 it became apparent 
that Austria and her non-German subject States would have to be 
reorganized. This necessity, the author says, is the deepest rea- 
son for the War. All the other familiar historical and contem- 
porary reasons for the War are discussed but in a new and re- 
freshing way. Events since the War, many so tragic for Ger- 
many, are discussed without rancor. The future is faced bravely, 
though it is dark. The tone is pessimistic, though the author tries 
to be hopeful just because there can be no life without some hope. 
But like the Bourbons these modern materialistic pagan diplo- 
mats, cultured though they be, never forget anything and never 
learn anything. The author’s new deal is just a shuffling of the 
same old cards and an attempt to play merely another rubber of 
the same stale old game—balance of power, alliances, nationalism, 
economic barriers, gold reserve, trade balances, and all the rest of 
it. And there can be no hope for Germany or the world until our 
leaders go to school to the schoolmaster of the Vatican whose En- 
cyclicals teach the principles by which alone the world can be 
saved because they are the principles of Him Who came to save 
the world. 7.2 a 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Historical Records.—One of the interesting and curious phases 
of our history is the wide-reaching and unexpected diversion of 
the Irish strain throughout the population of the Republic, and 
this even from the earliest colonial days. “ The Pre-Revolution- 
ary Irish in Massachusetts, 1620-1775” was taken by George 
Francis Donovan (423 Marion Ave., Webster Groves, Mo.) as 
the subject of a thesis presented to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of St. Louis University for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Dedicated to his mother, he publishes it himself in 
an attractive pamphlet that will fill with delight all students in- 
terested in the period and the subject treated. The “claims” made 
by too many orators and writers dealing with racial topics are 
based more on patriotic fervor than critical historical data. Dr. 
Donovan takes vothing for granted but presents a multitude of 
unimpeachabl:: tac:s, from authoritative sources, to “ correct wrong 
impressions aad finally establish a firmer basis from which future 
research or activity in the same or similar fields will begin.” He 
establishes once more that Irish and Catholic are not synonymous 
terms in regard to the early records, and that many an unguarded 
sheep wandered out of the True Fold and was lost with his 
descendants. The “name origin,” he shows, has been over-em- 
phasized by some, so he employs the method in a conservative 
spirit. Few could reject, on any substantial basis, the conclu- 
sions he draws from his comprehensive research. 

In the June number of Records of the American Catholic 
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Historical Society of Philadelphia, it is announced that the 
unique historical library and the collection of treasures that 
have been housed in the headquarters of the Society, 715 Spruce 
Street, have been removed for safekeeping to the Diocesan Semi- 
nary at Overbrook and the closing of the Spruce Street house 
is intimated. It has been used by the Society since 1895. This 
incident of the hard times will be unpleasant news to historical 
students. The Philadelphia Society is our oldest organization 
of that character, having begun its work in July, 1884. There 
have been forty-four volumes of the Records published and their 
pages contain a splendid collection of articles of research and 
study in local and national Catholic history. In the June number 
Miss Elizabeth S, Kite continues her interesting review, from 
unpublished documents, of the relations of Washington with the 
French engineers of the Continental army The “War Letters 
of Father Peter Paul Cooney, C.S.C.,” during the Civil War, 
and the “ Letters of Fr. John Rosseter, O.S.A., to Bishop Carroll, 
1799-1808,” give many valuable details, as well as_ sidelights, 
of the times in which they were written, and of the personalities 
who then were prominent and active in current events. 

Those who visit the Century of Progress at Chicago will find 
many suggestions for sources of much additional Catholic interest 
both for the Fair itself and its general environment in the July 
Mid-America, Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., editor, published 
by the Illinois Catholic Historical Society. The special contribu- 
tions are: “The Site of the Great Illinois Village,” Marion A. 
Habig; “Kaskaskia, Indian Mission Village,” Mary Borgias 
Palm; “Centenary of the Catholic Settlements of Clinton County, 
Illinois,” Frederick Beuckman; “The Marquette Cabin at the 
Century of Progress Fair,” Gilbert J. Garraghan. 

Canada’s part in the progress of the revolt of the Colonies from 
English control supplies much of the interesting contents of 
the July Catholic Historical Review. The articles are: “ Bishop 
Briand and the American Revolution,” Samuel Knox Wilson; 
“Sources for the History of the Catholic Church in the Public 
Archives of Canada,” Arthur J. Doughty; “The Legal Status 
of the Bishop of Quebec,” Hugh J. Somers; “ The Peace Nego- 
tiations of the Avignon Popes,” John G. Gouber;: “ A Norbertine 
Pope?” Basil R. Reuss. There are also fifty-nine pages of 
notices for books on historical topics. 





Anthologies.—In the Introduction to his anthology “ Texts and 
Pretexts” (Harper. $2.50), Aldous Huxley writes: “We tend 
to think and feel in terms of the art we like; and if the art we 
like is bad, then our thinking and feeding will be bad.” The An- 
thology then proceeds to present what good art has had to say 
on various subjects, moods, and conditions of mankind, each selec- 
tion colored by the graceful and penetrating running comment of 
the anthologist. His poets represent many schools and many 
tongues, but through the work, somehow, one gathers that Dante 
is uppermost in the collector’s mind. It may be possible to quarrel 
with the taste of Huxley as exhibited in some of his selections, 
but his enthusiasm and knowledge are beyond question. 

“Stardust & Holly” (Macmillan. $1.75) is an anthology of 
154 Christmas poems selected by Dorothy Middlebrook Shipman 
and indexed by authors, titles, and first lines. Everything familiar 
is here from Old English to modern dialect including translations 
from Welsh, French, German, Spanish, and Latin. Catholic authors 
are well represented. 





Helping the Little Ones.—“ Journeys Beautiful” (Sadlier), by 
Sister M. Maurice, S.C., is an attempt by the author to bring 
Our Lord closer to the young by taking the reader in a very 
intimate way with Christ on His journeys and telling about the 
persons met and places visited, ending with pictures of the last 
journey, the Stations of the Cross. This well-illustrated volume 
is beautifully written in a simple, non-controversial manner and 
will be appreciated by many adults as well as the young. 

“Art Stories, Book One” (Scott, Foresman. 68 cents), by 
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William J. Whitford, Edna B. Liek, and William S. Gray, is an 
attempt by the authors through stories and beautifully colored 
pictures, some of which are reproductions of famous paintings, to 
arouse in the mind of the first-grade child an appreciation of beauty 
in every-day things. The illustrations are unusually good and 
should certainly attract the little ones. 

Boys and girls, no matter from what station in life they come, 
are all expected to become well-mannered young folk and an 
opportunity is given them to acquire this in “Good Manners for 
Young Americans” (Beckley-Cardy. 75 cents), by Charles E. 
Skinner. It is especially for young people of junior and senior 
high-school age, dealing in a practical manner with problems 
which come up in the home and school during these years. It 
contains twenty-eight photographic illustrations showing what 
actually occurs in school life. 

The American Book Company offers an attractive series in 
“ Adventures in Dictionary Land” for the various grades by 
Lewis, Matthews, Woody, and Roemer. It is an attractive intro- 
duction to the practical use of grammar and dictionary and a 
stimulus to an ever-increasing vocabulary. 

Children fond of Punch and Judy will enjoy Carol Della Chiesa’s 
“Puppet Parade” (Longmans, Green. $2.00). This story relates 
how the marionettes of Italy choose the popular “ Pinocchio” as 
their King. Of course, the children of Italy, who love their mari- 
onettes, have a big hand in the crowning. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Arnican Ancetus. C. C. Martindale, S.J. $2.00. Sheed and Ward. 

AMERICAN Pustic Opinion ON THE D1pLomMaTic RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
Unitep States AND THE Papa States (1847-1867). Sister Loretta 
Clare Feiertag. $1.50. Published by the author. 

ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING OF THE AMERICAN Cotiece. J. F. Larson and 


A. M. Palmer. $2.00. McGraw-Hill. 

Beeruoven. Alan Pryce-Jones. 75 cents. Macmillan. 

Brotocy anp Human Wetrare. J. E. Peabody and A. E. Hunt. $1.60. 
Macmillan. 

Canava Doctor, Tue. Clay Perry and John L. E. Pell. $2.00. Hale, 


Cushman, and Flint. 
Canonicat Decisions or tHe Hoty See. Very Rev. Stanislaus Woywod, 
$3.00. Waaner. 
Ce.tic Proptes ano Renatssance Europe, Tue. David Mathew. $5.00. 
Sheed and Ward. 
Comgeeres tn Cettic Lanps. Dom Louis Gougaud. $5.00. Sheed and 
ard. 


Cuurcn ano Sprritism, Tue. Herbert Thurston, S.J. $2.75. Bruce. 

Cuurcn Union 1n Canapa. Claris Edwin Silcox. $3.00. Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. 

Counter-Attack. Millard E. Tydings. $1.25. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Dicest or Economics. Thomas J. Lovely. 67 cents. Globe Book Company. 

Evrore Since 1500. Hastings Eells. $2.90. Holt. 


vows 30 tHe Drama or Satvation. Rev. J. A. McClorey, S.J. $1.50. 

erder. 

First Wortp War, Tre: A Puorocrapuic History. Edited by Laurence 
Stallings. $3.50. Simon and Schuster. 

Furure or Poriticat Scrence 1n America, Tue. George Bernard Shaw. 
75 cents. Dodd, Mead. 

Generic Evit, Tue. Mordecai Iethoc Fruchs. $4.00. Christopher. 

Grorce Exior. Anne Fremantle. 75 cents. Macmillan. 

Giapstone. Francis Birrell. 75. cents. Macmillan. 

Alec Waugh. $2.00. Farrar and Rinehart. 

He Ararivep at Dusx. R. C. Ashby. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Heavy Weatner. P. G. Wodehouse. $2.00. Little, Brown. 

MepragvaL Moves, Tue. A. Madeley Richardson. $2.00. H. W. Gray. 

Mystery or tHe Cross, Tue. Most Rev. Nathan Sédderblom. 50 cents. 


Morehouse. 

Nature or Sanctity, Tue. I. F. Coudenhove. $1.00. Sheed and Ward. 

Outpv Srone Ace, Tue. M. C. Burkitt. $2.50. acmillan. 

On THE TratL or THE Forcorren Man. James H. Guilfoyle. $2.00. 
Peabody. 

Oncite Henri Cuez ces Francats. Edward Manley and Jeanne Brochery. 
American Book Company. : 

Our Continentat Neicusors. A. P. Brigham and C. T. McFarlane. $1.52. 
American Book Company. 
Our Neicupors Near anv Far. Frances Carpenter. American 

Book Company. 
Picrortat History or tHe American Necro. Thomas O. Fuller. $5.00. 
Pictorial History. 
Rev. Father Bede Frost, O.S.B. $2.60. More- 


ae AND PRAYER. 

OUSE. 

Reapincs In AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Finla Goff Crawford. $3.00. Crofts. 

Rro Granpe. Harvey Fergusson. $3.00. Knopf. 

Str Josuva Reynotps. John Steegmann. 75 cents. Macmillan. 

SrtuaTion 1n GERMANY AT THE BEGINNING OF 1933, Tue. $1.50. National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Sort Spot, Tue. A. S. M. Hutchinson. $2.50. Little, Brown. 

STANDARDS AND Trenps 1n Reticrous Epucation. Hugh Hartshorne, H. R. 
Stearns, and W. E. Uphaus. $2.00. Yale University Press. 

Strancer’s Return. Phil Stong. $2.00. Harcourt, Brace. 

TamMMANY aT Bay. James E. Finegan. $2.00. Dodd, Mead. 

TextTsook or Generar Brotocy, A. E. ce White. $3.00. Mosby. 

Twenty Years A-Growtnc. Maurice O’Sullivan. $2.50. Viking. 

Vico Neccut. Pio Bondioli. Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero.”’ 

Wastepv Womannoov. Charlotte Cowdroy. $1.50. Heartman. 
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Damascus Lies North. Overlord. The Fall of the King. 
The Burma Ruby. 

“Damascus Lies North” (Knopf. $2.35) by Edward Thomp- 
son is a saddening love story of the World War set in Palestinian 
scenery and ornamented with much “ fine writing.” The author is 
an Oxford professor who commuted for a year at Vassar. The 
philosophy of the book is so heavily pro-British as to smack of 
propaganda. With a certain delicacy he consigns the dirty work 
to an unoffending corps of American relief workers, all of whom 
are bluntly and fanatically pacifistic. In imitating Kipling’s 
British soldier slang he out-Rudyards him so that its esotericism 
would frighten even an anglophile. The attempt at Americanese 
is as heavy but not so genuine. Worst of all the book has an ir- 
religious, pagan tone, all the more shocking in contrast with the 
scenes’ settings—in and about the birthplace of Christianity. The 
author has not a good word to say for Christ, although he leaves 
the bad words for the mouth of an American girl who gradu- 
ated from Vassar, with the exception of the blasphemous “ prayer ” 
of a British soldier at midnight within the Garden of the Agony. 

In “Overlord” (Scribner’s. $2.00), we have the ideal story 
for a summer’s day. Romantic in theme and Spanish in back- 
ground, the author, Sue Mildred Lee Johnson, has with whole- 
some restraint held these together by a golden thread of Chris- 
tianity that is most enjoyable. Reminiscent of old Spain, the story 
is nevertheless laid in modern Mexico. The chapter entitled “In 
the Valley of Screaming Ghosts” is particularly well done in 
that it combines pastoral beauty with the better elements of the 
detective story. The brusque character of an American woman 
heroically helps along a happy ending. The story is exciting and 
refreshing at this time when the literary market is choked with 
sophisticated triangle stories. The classic simplicity of the presen- 
tation of feudal customs is to be noted. The author has vividly 
portrayed Spanish customs and characters because she has lived 
among the Hispanic types as a Religious. 

A vivid historical novel is often a welcome diversion in these 
days when lighter fiction is so prevalent. Such an engrossing 
novel is “ The Fall of the King” (Holt. $2.50), a moving tale of 
sixteenth-century Denmark. Through the pages of this engaging 
novel stalk such interesting characters as cruel King Christian 
II, a colorful figure with his flaming hair and mighty chest; moody 
Mikkel Thoegersen, freakish in appearance but at heart a dreamer 
amid stark realities; proud Otte Iversen, whose pitiful life ended 
in the burning of his castle by peasants in revolt; and swagger- 
ing Axel, a roving young lover leaving heartbreak in his wake. 
Against a distinctly Scandinavian background, Johannes V. Jensen 
develops his theme of adventure and romance, love and hate. 
Jensen, an outstanding Danish literary figure, is a keen observer 
of character and has the power of realistically portraying human 
emotions—a literary combination which makes “The Fall of the 
King” well worth reading. P. T. Federspiel and Patrick Kirwan 
deserve credit for the excellent translation. 

Most mystery writers are content to clear up the sweepings of 
one mystery for the reader but J. S. Fletcher, deft in that magic 
art of sliding events and suspicions into right crevices, offers a 
double-decker story and so thickens interest in “The Burma 
Ruby” (Dial. $2.00). Not only is the Mayor of Heatherstone., 
a small English town, found a corpse with the cause of his death 
balancing between murder and suicide, but the great Carrismore 
Ruby, treasure of a titled family, disappears under odd circum- 
stances. The tale has symmetry; each incident contributes some- 
thing to the ultimate solution of the two mysteries, characters are 
not too cloyed with personality to detract from main issues, the 
“suspect” in the case is not too conspicuously dramatized, and 
the wherefore of the murder and recovery of the jewel is skill- 
fully prolonged to the very last pages. The book. above all other 
merits, is plausible and quite up to Mr. Fletcher’s reputation as 
a deservedly popular mystery entertainer. The vacationist will! 
spend a few happy hours in this wholesome and intriguing at- 
mosphere. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

The Church in Cagayan 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to thank you for your article, “A New Bishop in the 
Philippines,” which appeared in the issue of America for July 1. 
It presented a view of missionary influence which, profoundly true, 
is rarely discussed and little appreciated. I hope that the article 
will result in arousing interest in the diocese of Cagayan, which, 
because of the obligations that our country has chosen to assume 
in the Islands, has a special claim upon the charity of the Ameri- 
can people. The status of the diocese is critical both because of 
the heavy debt with which it is burdened and of the scarcity 
of priests—about sixty for the ministration of 600,000 people. Of 
these 600,000 two-thirds are Catholics and the rest heretics or 
pagans, 

In the educational field the situation is peculiarly acute. Silli- 
man Institute, a Presbyterian school, has succeeded in dominating 
the public-school system of Mindanao through its graduates, who 
are now in nearly every public school of the Island. Silliman at 
present is seeking to strengthen its power by offering scholarships 
to the best graduates, boys and girls, whom it will train and send 
back to the schools to disseminate anti-Catholic principles. Nearly 
all the students of Silliman are Catholics and are able to enjoy 
its educational advantages only at the cost of their religion. 

The press, too, of the territory, such as it is, is distinctly hostile 
to the Church. The missionaries with the meager funds at their 
disposal are endeavoring to establish a printing plant to combat 
the malign influence of press and classroom. The latest expression 
of this purpose is the Ateneo de Cagayan, a Catholic high school, 
which, it is hoped, will in time displace the Silliman sway of the 
Mindanao situation. 

New York. MJames T. G. Hayes, S.J. 

Bishop of Cagayan, P. I. 

[AmeERICA will be glad to receive further contributions for the 
press in the Philippines, for which over $3,000 has already been 
donated by its readers —Ed. Amenrtca.] 


Periodical Library Awarded 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

About a month ago with four other contemporary Catholic 
journals you gave a hearing to “ Octogenarian.” A life-long ac- 
cumulation of the back numbers of three Catholic periodicals, the 
Catholic World, America and the Commonweal, was offered by 
this correspondent to the individual or institution who cared to 
explain how to go about making a practical and profitable use 
of these references. Instead of the ten or fifteen responses ex- 
pected to this offer over 160 were received. Many of these put 
forward such eloquent and well-considered pleas that it was not 
easy to make a choice. That choice was in favor of Xavier Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, where the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
are giving up their lives to the training of colored students, to 
be eventually leaders and guides to their own people. Possible ob- 
jection may be raised that at present the periodicals named are 
almost exclusively read by white Catholics. Any inference from 
that fact that would bar Negro students from enjoying precisely 
the same literature would be manifestly against all reason. On 
the contrary, the colored Catholic would profit by an awakened 
interest in the things that interest his white brethren and that 
would prove retroactive. Sooner or later, under the auspices of 
such an institution as the Xavier University, its graduates would 
be heard from in the columns of the Catholic press. Eventually 
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colored Catholics would have an organ of their own, not to stress 
racial differences but rather to make clear and inspiring the truth 
that under the banner of Christ the King all men of every race 
and color are children of the same God, destined for the same 
glorious immortality. 

New York. OCTOGENARIAN. 


The Anglican Schism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In answer to the communication from H. C. Watts in the issue 
of America for July 15: It is not a question “of some sort of 
connection between Anglicanism and Henry VIII,” but of the very 
foundation upon which the Anglican establishment was based, 
and that was royal supremacy vs. papal supremacy. This was 
maintained by bloody persecution under Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
and Elizabeth, to mention only Tudors. Elizabeth simply revived 
what her father had first established and what Sir Thomas More, 
after seven years of earnest study, realized to be a fundamental 
change in the Divine constitution of the Church of Christ. No 
amount of quibbling can change this important historical fact. 
Whatever changes besides this Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth 
made were accomplished in virtue of royal supremacy as a con- 
trolling factor. 

The fact that Henry VIII burned Protestants in his reign does 
not make a real Catholic of Henry VIII. Calvin had the Unitarian 
heretic Servetus burned in Geneva, and Luther demanded that the 
State kill off Anabaptists, Sacramentarians, etc., all Protestants, 
yet no one would conclude from this that either Calvin or Luther 
were Catholics, although both agreed with Catholics on some 
points of the Christian Faith. 

Henry VIII not only managed to obtain recognition of royal 
supremacy from Parliament, but also from both convocations of 
Canterbury and York. This was an act of apostasy by both 
state and church authorities in England from the real Catholic 
Church, which was then and is now the Roman Catholic Church. 
Anglo-Catholics were neither then nor are they now real Catholics. 

Hoboken. F. J. Z. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The question at issue is not whether the burning alive of Prot- 
estants as heretics made a real Catholic of Henry VIII, nor 
whether Anglo-Catholics were or are real Catholics or not. The 
question is whether the Church of England was founded by Henry 
VIII or was not. The Church of England was not founded by 
Henry VIII, for this reason: 

That on November 30, 1554, Cardinal Pole at the Palace of 
Westminster, after having caused the Bull of Julius III to be read. 
the act of submission already having been received, imparted the 
plenary absolution Dominus noster etc, in which occurred the 
formula (here given in English for wider apprehension) “ And 
we, by the Apostolic authority granted to us by our most holy 
Lord Pope Julius III, do absolve and deliver you . . . together 
with this whole realm and the dominions thereof, from all heresy 
and schism, and from all and every judgment, censures, and pen- 
alties for that Cause incurred; and also we do restore you again 
unto the unity of our Holy Mother Church.” 

Elizabeth did a great deal more than simply revive what her 
father had. first established. On top of that simple revival, in 
1559 she caused a renegade Catholic priest to be consecrated as 
Archbishop of Canterbury by an apostate Augustinian who had 
never received any kind of episcopal consecration, and who was 
assisted by three other renegade Catholic priests, one of whom 
certainly had received valid though irregular episcopal Orders, the 
other two having been invalidly consecrated bishops according to 
the Edwardine Ordinal. This is the origin of the Anglican Church 
as we know it today, for the schism of Henry VIII was abolished 
by Cardinal Pole on November 30, 1554. 

New York. H. C. Warts. 


[This correspondence may now cease.—Ed. Amenrica.] 
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Home News.—The Administration on July 20 began 
its drive toward increasing employment with the Presi- 
dent’s announcement of a voluntary blanket recovery 
code for business and industry. It is a direct agreement 
between the individual employer and the President, set- 
ting a maximum work week for industrial workers of 
35 hours, with minimum wages of 40 cents an hour; and 
for “ white-collar’ employes a work week of 40 hours 
with minimum wages ranging from $12 to $15, depending 
upon the population of the city. Pledges of support 
totaling more than 17,000 had been received on July 26 
after the President’s radio address on July 24. Mr. 
Roosevelt asked the country to subscribe to the emergency 
industrial code, and spoke of several links in his economic 
policy, designed to give a “reasonable prosperity” for 
everyone instead of great prosperity for a few and poverty 
for the rest. Industry, he said, would have an oppor- 
tunity to adopt codes without compulsion, but that the 
full force of the law would be used against shirkers, and 
that he was “asking the cooperation that comes from 
opinion and from conscience,” which would be used “ to 
the limit to protect the willing from the laggard and to 
make the plan succeed.” An organization resembling 
those of Wartime was being put into shape to make a 
nation-wide drive for acceptance of the agreements by 
employers, with the hope of returning 6,000,000 men to 
work soon after Labor Day. Men prominent in the 
Liberty Loan drives were in charge of the campaign, 
with the intent of building up such a public psychology 
that employers could not afford not to “sign up” for 
the President’s plan. Commencing July 27, postmasters 
all over the country commenced delivery for signature 
of pledges of cooperation in the mass effort to increase 
purchasing power. 

Because of violent fluctuations in their prices, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace announced on July 22 that no 
trading in wheat, corn, and other grains would be allowed 
at levels below the closing prices of Thursday, July 20, 
and further limited daily fluctuations. On July 25 grain- 
exchange representatives agreed on changes toward 
stabilizing prices and the elimination of wild speculation ; 
also that daily price fluctuations would be narrowed to 
five cents a bushel for wheat, rye, and barley; four cents 
for corn, and three cents for oats. On the previous day 
George N. Peek, administrator for the Farm Adjustment 
Act, had told the delegates that they must get away from 
the idea that they had “any divine right to handle the 
farmer’s products,” and warned them that if the abuses 
connected with grain-exchange operation were not elimi- 
nated, the farmer would find other marketing methods 
for his products. He also called attention to the authority 
under the Adjustment Act to license the exchanges and 
all other handlers of farm commodities. On July 20 
Tennessee, and on July 21 Oregon, became the nineteenth 
and twentieth States to vote for Repeal. 
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Indefinite Recess for World Conference.—In spite 
of the plea of the American Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, for a definite date upon which the conference should 
reconvene, a resolution favoring indefinite adjournment 
was adopted by the plenary session and the direction of 
work during the recess entrusted to the bureau, or steering 
committee. In his final speech, Secretary Hull insisted 
upon the importance of continuing the tariff truce with 
which the conference had been initiated and the need of 
finding means to raise price levels throughout the world. 
Prospects for a wheat-restriction agreement were not any 
brighter, although the “ big four ” producers, the United 
States, Canada, Argentine, and Australia, continued their 
efforts to discover a formula which could serve as a basis 
of discussion when negotiations are reopened next Fall at 
Geneva. In contrast to this meager result, the success 
of Sen. Key Pittman’s silver resolution was the more 
remarkable. India, China, and Spain, the owners of the 
biggest silver stocks, pledged themselves not to dump 
their hoards upon the world market, whereas the great 
producing countries, Australia, Canada, the United States, 
Mexico, and Peru, adopted stringent regulations for the 
restriction of production, besides agreeing to absorb part 
of their reduced output for coinage or for currency re- 
serves. Subject to the ratification of all Governments 
concerned, the agreement wili begin to operate, January 1, 
1934. In the meantime, the British Chancelor of the 
Exchequer, Neville Chamberlain, denied that the pound 
sterling would be linked either to the gold franc or the 
paper dollar, adding that the Cabinet was unanimous in 
its condemnation of a large-scale public-works policy. 
At a meeting of the board of the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle, the governors of the European 
central banks reflected the same uncertainty which pre- 
vailed at London and concluded that a common policy 
on monetary problems was impossible until the results 
of the recovery program in the United States had become 
clear. 


Conditions in Germany.—Further evidence of anti- 
Christian trends in Hitler’s Socialistic program was re- 
vealed in the publication of a new decree making steriliza- 
tion of defectives the law of the land. It was aimed at 
the elimination of hereditary mental and physical de- 
ficiencies. The officials would be guided by recommenda- 
tion of scientists, and special courts for heredity would 
have power to consider individual cases and to impose 
their decision even against the will of the patient. Doctors 
would be obliged to reveal those persons who, according 
to the law, should be sterilized, the privilege of profes- 
sional secrecy being abrogated. Coercive measures con- 
tinued to operate in checking excesses of the Nazi Red 
Wing which were causing anxiety and fear of a radical 
uprising. All persons reported to have breathed a syllable 
against the measures of the Nazi officials were being 
hauled to concentration camps, where opposition was 
stamped out by hard work and cruel treatment. Efforts 
were being made to seize all money and valuables of those 
who had fled the country or were judged enemies of the 
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revolution. The death penalty was decreed for all who 
aided in spreading atrocity reports. Relatives were im- 
prisoned and possessions confiscated when the victim fled 
to a place of safety. Business conditions showed slight 
increase, car loadings rising six per cent above those of 
the same period of last year. Coal output was up four- 
teen per cent. The Reichsbank increased its gold reserve 
by gains in marks and foreign currencies and notable 
decrease of notes in circulation. The ratio was 9.6. Last 
week it was 8.8. Dr. Max von Schinkel, chairman of the 
executive board of the Hamburg-American line, resigned 
on July 26 along with the other members. Herr Marius 
Boeger gave up his post as managing director, though 
he was elected to the new board. Seventeen members of 
the old board severed all connections with the organiza- 
tion. Herr Emil Helfferich, a National Socialist and 
brother of former Vice Chancelor Kar] Helfferich, was 
elected chairman. Inability to cooperate in the Nazi re- 
organization plan was the reason given for retirement. 


Religious Affairs in Germany.—The German Chris- 
tians (the Nazi group of the newly united German 
Evangelical Church) were completely victorious in the 
church election on July 23. Aided by thorough political 
organization and the open support of Chancelor Hitler 
and former Commissioner Jaeger, both of whom had 
made public appeals to the Protestants in favor of the 
Mueller faction, they swept all sections, totaling two- 
thirds of the votes cast. The Bodelschwingh faction was 
submerged, but the leaders registered complaints of unfair 
election methods, coercion, and limitation of freedom. 
While the feeling was intense, no public disturbances 
were reported. What seemed surprising was the fact 
that 40,000,000 voters registered, when it was generally 
supposed that there were only 20,000,000 professing the 
Protestant faith. The German Christians claimed the 
credit for bringing back the lost sheep and pointed to the 
new life under the Nazi program of resurgence. The 
results were interpreted outside of Germany as the end 
of German Protestantism, since the church would now be 
under the dominance of politics and would be used by the 
Nazis in furthering the Hitler program even in its un- 
Christian tenets. Application of the new church law was 
prevented in the Saar Basin by the governing commission 
of the League of Nations because of the treaty guarantee- 
ing religious and political freedom until the proposed 
plebiscite in 1935. The persecution of the Jews continued 
unabated, with new applications of the non-Aryan law 
throwing them in jail or out of employment. They could 
not escape without losing all their possessions and bring- 
ing down upon the heads of their relatives the vengeance 
of the State. 


Wholesale Arrests in Spain.—lf the somewhat vague 
statement made recently by Premier Azafia may be 
credited, the extremists of both the Right and Left had 
been uniting against the Government, and a well-planned 
plot, in which Syndicalists and other radicals were con- 
curring with Conservatives to put the latter in power on 
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the anniversary of the 1932 monarchist rebellion, was 
crushed. On July 23-24, Madrid proceeded to deal with 
both wings of this alleged revolt. Political concessions, 
calculated to win favor with the disaffected labor elements 
in the country, were made. Syndicalist and anarchist 
leaders were jailed. Substantial financial help was ex- 
tended to Catalonia, radical in its sympathies and on the 
verge of financial failure. At the same time strong 
measures were applied to the Right. A number of con- 
servative and traditionalist newspapers were suspended ; 
“ fascist’ and monarchist leaders were arrested, and 
several hundred of the “reactionary bourgeois” were 
rounded up and sent to jail, among them a number of 
doctors, lawyers, and priests. Government agents an- 
nounced that they had intercepted damaging correspond- 
ence between Right and Left plotters, planning the coup 
d'état and encouraging disorders, agitation, and hold-ups 
as measures to destroy popular confidence in the present 
Government. On July 25, Madrid stated that the alleged 
revolt had been suppressed; most of the five-hundred 
persons arrested during the previous days were released. 
Simultaneously, the Government made public the sen- 
tences passed upon the generals and other prominent 
officers connected with last year’s military rebellion. 
Prison terms ranging from one to twenty years were 
decreed for the guilty men. 


Russia Seeks Credit—Moscow dispatches indicated 
that there was “virtually no limit to the amount and 
range of possible Soviet purchases,” provided long-term 
credits could be arranged. It was reported that the Soviet 
need was great for copper, cotton, fats, meats, factory and 
farm machinery, railway equipment, and a large variety 
of semi-finished goods. Textiles, shoes, and automobiles 
were on the list of articles which could easily be supplied 
by the United States. Considerable interest was evinced 
in these reports in view of the recent conference between 
Raymond Moley, Assistant Secretary of State, and Smith 
Brookhart, special foreign trade advisor to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. Mr. Brookhart was 
accompanied to the State Department by Samuel C. 
Lamport, a textile expert of New York acting as his 
assistant. Mr. Lamport’s recommendations favored multi- 
cornered dealings in commodities, closely approximating 
barter, to build up Russian markets for the absorption of 
surplus American products, both raw and manufactured. 
According to a special dispatch to the New York Times, 
Administration circles regarded projects similar to that 
of Mr. Lamport with a considerable degree of caution. 
On the other hand, a new “ Russia consortium” was 
formed by a number of German banks and bankers to 
advance credits totaling 50,000,000 marks for financing 
German exports to Russia. Time of payment was de- 
ferred in many instances to June 30, 1936. 


Fascism in Ireland.—At the first National Conven- 
tion held in Dublin more than 1,000 delegates from all 
parts of the Free State, wearing blue shirts and black 
berets, elected former Police Chief Eoin O’Duffy of 








Dublin as president of the Irish Fascists, formerly the 
Free State Army Comrades Association. At the meeting 
it was decided to change their name to the National Guard. 
A constitution was adopted whose aim was to assist the 
army and police to preserve order, advance national ideas, 
and encourage the fitness of Irish youth. Membership 
was open to persons of Irish birth and parentage profess- 
ing the Christian faith. The Fascists planned a public 
parade for August 13 in celebration of the anniversary of 
Arthur Griffith, Michael Collins, and Kevin O'Higgins, 
founders of the Free State. A clash with the Republican 
army was feared because of President de Valera’s warn- 
ing that the Government would prevent any unauthorized 
attempt to parade in public with arms or in uniforms. 
In reply, Gen. Richard Mulcahy, Minister of Defense in 
the Cosgrave Administration and one of the backers of 
the Fascist movement, declared that his organization of 
the National Guard would defy any proclamation banning 
the parade. 


_Britain’s Fiscal Standards.—On July 21, the House 
of Commons voted, 131 to 22, to repay United Kingdom 
gold bonds of 1917 in paper dollars or depreciated sterling. 
The plan called for conversion of the 514-per-cent-dollar 
loan into sterling obligations at the rate of £260 of new 
bonds for each one-thousand-dollar bond outstanding. 
This conversion offer gave evidence that it will be possible 
for holders of 5'%4-per-cent-dollar bonds to obtain sterling 
through the conversion of their issues into sterling bonds. 
The effect of this plan indicated the consolidation of all 
British issues into sterling securities. As a result, dollars 
were in great demand in the exchange last week, due to 
London’s eagerness to acquire the bonds which, in turn, 
caused a rapid rise in the sterling value of the dollar. 
It was reported that United States abrogation of its gold 
clause motivated Great Britain’s present action. Accord- 
ing to Neville Chamberlain, speaking before the House 
of Commons, the legal position was perfectly clear. “ The 
obligation that the British Government undertook in 
1917,” said the Chancelor, “ has been abrogated by an 
alteration of the law of the land under whose jurisdiction 
the bonds were issued.” Financial circles at Paris criti- 
cized England’s default, stating that such an event will 
not facilitate a return to normal financial relations between 
countries. Meanwhile, officials at Washington pointed 
out that Britain’s proposal for abrogation of its gold 
clause showed a determination on the part of the British 
Government to refinance its internal debt, a move which is 
expected to result in heavy savings in money costs. 


Filipinos Battle over Hawes Law.—Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Senate and leader of the Nationalist 
party in the Philippines, delivered sledge-hammer blows 
against the acceptance of the Hawes Law, the measure 
by which the United States has offered the Philippines 
their independence. In a stirring political campaign waged 
over the endorsement of the Hawes measure, the entire 
Philippine Legislature divided into two camps. The anti- 
Hawes faction was victorious in every battle, and the 
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entire personnel of the Philippine Independence Mission, 
which secured and endorsed the Hawes Law, was de- 
feated. Manuel Roxas was ousted from the speakership 
of the House of Representatives after he had championed 
the independence measure. The vote was 50 to 29, an 
index of the relative strength of the contending factions. 
The Nationalists than promptly elected Quintin Paredes, 
a strong anti-Hawes man, as their new Speaker. All 
committee chairmen favoring the Hawes Law were also 
removed from their posts. 


Cuba’s Reign of Terror Ends.—The long reign of 
political violence and assassination in Cuba came to an end 
on July 26, when President Machado signed a decree 
restoring constitutional guarantees and a bill of amnesty 
freeing all those imprisoned for political crimes com- 
mitted since January 1, 1927. This sudden cessation of 
violence was the most striking result thus far achieved by 
Sumner Welles, the new American Ambassador, in his 
efforts, aS a private citizen, to mediate between the 
Government and the Opposition factions. To the great 
relief of the people of Cuba, who had been living under 
military rule since December, 1930, once again they were 
enjoying the rights of free speech, free assembly, a free 
press, and the writ of habeas corpus. A large number of 
political prisoners who had been held for many months 
without trial, as well as those who had been tried and 
convicted, were given their freedom. Many political 
refugees, also, who because of alleged anti-Government 
activities had been forced to flee their homeland, returned 
unmolested from Louisiana, Florida, and New York. 


Red Outrages in China.—According to reports from 
Peking, four of the slayers of Father Othmar Stimpfi, 
O.F.M., were apprehended and executed. A fifth was 
also arrested and will be executed. Father Stimpfi, a 
missionary of Yungchowfu, was shot on March 24 by 
robbers who had forced an entrance into his rectory. 
Rev. Louis Paley, O.P., Swiss missionary, was recently 
captured by bandits. Fr. Paley was seized at Shanghang, 
the center of the “ Soviet Republic of Western Fukien.” 





The break-up of the Economic Conference at 
London will be the subject of an article by Joseph 
F. Thorning entitled “ Why the London Con- 
ference Failed.” 

Is there a famine in Russia? And if so, why? 
John LaFarge will give the answer next week 
in a study from original sources in his paper 
““ Moscow’s Starvation Colony.” 

The Feast of the Assumption will follow soon 
after the date of the next issue. To commem- 
morate it Francis P. LeBuffe will devote an article 
filled with learning and piety. 

There is a revival of interest in the Italian 
poets. Next week, Gerald C. Walsh will offer a 
brilliant essay on one of the greatest, “ Ariosto 
the Humanist.” 














